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' Notes and Impressions 
‘ The winners of our last month’s competition 
Compe- ams 
tition Doman 
Results Reinia i 


Mr. F. L. Hillier, 
28 Hayes Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 


SECOND PRIZE: 
Mr. George Kennett, 
New Cubbington, 
Leamington-Spa. 

Mr. Hillier’s criticism 
is: *‘ Sparkling, original, 
delicious, a perfect 
comedy,’’ from the initials 
of the advertisement, 
page xi, ‘School of 
Dancing and Physical 
Culture.”’ 

Mr. Kennett’s criticism 
is: ‘* Merrily acted 
comedy brimful of — in- 
terest,’’ from the initials 
of the sentence, ‘* makes 
a clean. breust of it’ 
(bottom of le ft-hand 
column, page 198). 


aaa The drama- 
: [he a tised version 
Sowers of Setos 
Merriman’s a ee 


Sowers,’’ presented — re- 
cently by David Kimball 
and Montague S. Woolf 
at the King’s Theatre, 
Hammersmith, formed a 
strong and _ interesting 
evening’s entertainment. 
lhe plot opened slowly, probably because the dramatists 
conscientiously strove to reproduce the atmosphere of 
Russian chill and Parisian subtlety which are so evident 
in the book; but after each character had obtained a 
footing on the boards and, in our understanding, the 
movement became more brisk, the last act going with 
splendid verve and intensity. The acting honours go to 
Mr. Clifton Alderson as Steinmitz, Mr. Chas. Esdale as 
the Frenchman, Mr. J. Edgar Stevenson as the Prince, 
and Miss Kathleen Russell, who made a beautiful, if mis- 
guided, heroine. 


The Shaking the gold-dust of what Mr. Hermann 
| ne ‘ble Klein calls ‘‘ Unmusical New York ’’ tem- 
mg € porarily from his feet, Mr. Oscar Hammer- 


stein will sail on September 21st for the 
European city which he declares is ‘‘ musically far ahead 
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Miss Beatrice von Brunnen 





of any city in the world ’’—the City of London. He will 
proceed personally to supervise the foundation of the 
‘ London Opera House ’’—the title has been chosen ‘‘ out 
of compliment ”’ to London, though where the compliment 
comes in is a puzzle—and he will give grand opera all the 
year round in French, Italian and German. He will 
reserve two of his boxes for the exclusive use of the 
King and the Lord Mayor, and he wili admit less favoured 
people to the number of three thousand. We wish Mr. 
Hammerstein. every success. His is a character that 
teems with grit. ‘‘ Being of an obstinate, as well as a 
sanguine, disposition ’’—again we quote his friend, Mr. 
Klein—he fought the famous Opera War in New York 
without a single influential backer, and won the most 
gratifying of all moral victories—his opponents, despair- 
ing of defeating him, paid him a handsome sum to 
surrender. Even now he confesses he ‘‘ has no backers, 
and, if he took his friends’ advice, would leave London 
severely alone.’’ But what successful man ever did take 
his friends’ advice? 








A Miss Bea- 
F trice von 
“Oran? Brunnen, 

whose photo- 
graph is reproduced. on 
this page, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. George 
Edwardes to appear in 
present and future musi- 
cal comedies. Miss 
von Brunnen is a charm- 
ing young actress from 
America. She scored im- 
‘mediate success on ap- 
pearing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New 
York, -as a classical 
dancer. At the Boston 
Opera House her success 
was repeated. Miss von 
Brunnen, who is one of 
four pretty ang talented 
sisters, made her début 
after two years’ study in 
Paris. She then returned 
to Paris, and is now in 
London, where we may 
shortly have an opportu- 
nity of seeing her in an 
important part at a West 
End Theatre. Possessed 
of all those fascinating 
attributes which go to the 
making of a_ popular 
actress, Miss ven Brunnen 
should find no difficulty in 
gaining the appreciation 
of her English audiences. We wish her every success. 


Amateurs We see in that original paper, The Com- 


ve mentator, which respects nobody and scolds 
Profession- everyone, that, in reply to the silly season 
als controversy, ‘‘ Should Amateur Actors be 


Suppressed?’ it would suggest, ‘‘ Only asphyxiation 
would meet the case!’’ Now, why? Because the pro- 
fessional at anything—music, poetry, painting, acting— 
must of necessity be a better workman than the man who 
only works for fun. So argues The Commentator, and 
adds that, so far from learning how to act, the member 
of an amateur dramatic club is more likely to learn how 
not to act! Cruel, cruel Commentator! As if there was 
no such thing in the world as enjoyment for its own sake ! 
The amateur might well argue : ‘‘If no one appreciates me, 
that is my own affair. If I get as much admiration as I 
get enjoyment——well, I can’t be so very bad, after all! ”’ 












































**The Eternal Question.” By Hall Caine 
Produced at the Garrick Theatre on 27th August, 1910 
Messrs. Guy Standing, Vernon Steel, Halliwell Hobbes, 
Oscar Adye, Edward Sorley, Ridgwell Cullum, Walter Ring- 
ham, Edward Durrant, Wilfred Ek. Payne, George Rowlands, 
Orlando Barnett, Richard Neville, Bernard A. Leslie, 
Misses Anna Cuka, Marie Housley, Rita Carr, and Tittell- 
Brune. 
HE eternal question I have been asking myself, 
since seeing ‘‘ The Eternal Question ’’ at the Gar- 
rick, is, ‘‘ What is the eternal question? Is it a question 
on Socialism, a sermon on the question of fallen women, 
or what?’’ I am content to let the question remain 
unanswered. I liked the play. It interested me. But 
I don’t share the views of the idealist. Here we have a 
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, 
information. David is wired to by Baron Bonelli in the 
name of Roma, and in a stirring scene the’ villain 
denounces Roma when the three meet face to face. A 
struggle between the two men results in the death of 
Baron Bonelli. David fliés and Roma accuses herself of 
the murder. In the last act we find David (who has 
penetrated her cell in the disguise of a priest) and Roma 
resolved to-go to their trial side by side, happy in each 
other’s love. There are ‘many other details, plots and 
counter plots, while coincidence is allowed full scope in 
their working out. These hardly matter, however, and 
I should have preferred something much more simple. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s plays owe a great deal of their suc- 
cess to those religious touches he gives to them. In 
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A thrilling scene from ‘‘ The Eternal Question” 


young, handsome fellow, David Rossi, whose feelings for 
the poor and oppressed lead him into a conflict with the 
representatives of law and order. He insults the mis- 
tress of the Prime Minister, the beautiful Donna Roma 
Volonna, and although she swears to crush him by using 
all the subtle attractiveness of her sex, she finally falls in 
love with him. Baron Bonelli, her discarded lover, pic- 
tures her future in cold, cynical, cruel words, threatening 
the life of her beloved David unless she divulges his 
whereabouts. An appeal from the Pope extracts the 


‘The Eternal Question ’’—-and I need hardly mention 
that the play is founded on ‘‘ The Eternal City ’’—the 
author has risked offence to a large religious sect. A 
Pope on a modern stage will doubtless lead to the up- 
raising of many eyebrows, and, after all, was it necessary 
to introduce the character at all? Pope Pius XI. did 
not show up in very commendable colours and some 
people won’t like it at all, I’m thinking! The rights or 
wrongs of it I leave to the public to decide. And, by the 
way, perhaps that was the Eternal Question ! 
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Drama of the 


I remember Miss Tittell-Brune once telling me that she 
wanted the English play-going public to know that she 
could play the part of a good woman as well as that of a 
bad one. I believe her. Yet | shall be quite satisfied 
if I never see her in a better part than Donna Roma 
Volonna. Show me a Roma as Miss Tittell-Brune 
depicts her and I'll show you a fallen woman who will 
get into heaven a long way ahead of many of her 
righteous sisters. 

The beautiful frocks worn by Miss Tittell-Brune are 
worthy of special mention. She seemed to flit off the 
stage on one side and return in a new costume shortly 
after on the other, and this went on throughout the whole 
performance. The designing of the costumes, their cut 
and finish, were evidently placed in the hands of experts. 

Another interesting performance was that of Mr. Guy 
‘Standing as Baron Bonelli. Mr. Standing is always 





Month continued) 


great love is for her nephew, whom she ‘educates and 
whose bills she pays. Jack gets into scrape after scrape, 
but Aunt Mary sees him through, until a threatened 
breach of promise case against him puts her back to the 
wall. She disinherits him and sends him out of her 
house. Jack goes to stay with friends in New York, 
and thinking that Aunt Mary’s silence means that she 
really means it, he and his friends send her a wire saying 
Jack has got the measles. A love scene between Jack 
and his friend’s sister is cut short by the announcement 
that Aunt Mary is on her way to the house. The young 
fellows decide to give her the time of her life and Betty, 
Jack’s sweetheart, decides to act as maid to her. She 
arrives. They feast her and give her a right royal time. 
When she returns to her country cottage, after having 
forgiven her nephew, she finds that the attractions of 
the city are too much for her. She marries her servant 
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Scene from ‘‘ The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” at Terry’s Theatre 


interesting, but he strikes a new note here. He is the 
hard-headed antagonist of Socialism to the life. He 
sweeps aside the idealisms of. the creed with hard facts 
and I would like to have seen him live it through. Mr. 
Vernon Steel as David Rossi did not appeal to me so 
much, although it was a good performance. The play is 
well worth seeing. 


**The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary.” By Anne 
Warner 


Produced at Terry’s Theatre on 22nd August, 1910 


Miss May Robson, Messrs. Jack Storey, Paul Decker, 
Arthur Deering, John McMahon, C. C. Gwynne, George F. 
Hall, Lester Wallace, Harry Jones, Misses Faye Cusick, 
Nina Saville, Lillian Westner, Lotta Blake. and Rose 
Fantuss. 


UNT MARY is a whirlwind, a soft zephyr, a winter 
gale, and a summer breeze, at one time. She 
has a good heart and a sharp tongue. Aunt Mary lives 
in a country cottage with a servant and a hired man- 
servant. She storms and rages one moment and the 
next she smiles and utters words of true pathos. Her 
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to her hired man-servant and gives them her cottage. 
Jack announces his love for Betty and Aunt Mary is 
delighted. So do all the troubles end. 

There’s little or nothing in the plot. But there’s a 
good deal in the acting of Miss May Robson as Aunt 
Mary. She bids fair to become as popular a favourite 
over here as she is across the pond. Once you get used 
to the American slang, the American accent, and the 
American humour, well—gee-whiz, and you’re right up 
against it, as they’d say. The fun was fast and furious, 
and we, who are accustomed to take our pleasures and 
our farcical comedies calmly, gasped a sigh of relief at 
the fall of the curtain after each act. I should like to 
have heard a little more of Mr. Jack Storey’s singing 
voice, and to have seen a trifle more of his love-making 
with Miss Faye Cusick, as Betty. The acting of 
Miss Nina Saville as Lucinda was quite as _ con- 
vincing in its quietness as the somewhat rougher and 
louder performances of other members of the cast. She 
was funny without shouting about it. 

An extract from the play: ‘‘ Gee! I’m crazy about it! 
Get on to the bow!’”’ Perhaps some kindly playgoer will 
interpret. 
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Drama of the 


‘*The Crisis.” Adapted from Pierre Berton’s 
**La Rencontre” by Rudolf Besier 
Produced at the New Theatre on 3lst August, 1910 


Miss Evelyn Millard, Messrs. Norman McKinnel, Lennox 
Pawle, Athol Stewart, Douglas Imbert, Misses E. Martheze, 
and Sarah Brooke. 


ET another attempt to transfer a French play to an 

English theatre without the French atmosphere ! 
And another failure! The old, old story of a husband 
and wife, another man and another woman. The wife 
has married for position and money, like so many of them 
do; the husband married for what he thought was love. 
The coming of the other woman shows him that he was 
wrong, and a discovered “‘ affair’’ between his wife and 
the other man confirms it. One or two needless and ridi- 
culous characters sandwiched in between, and the thing is 
done. 

Now what I want to know is why does Miss Evelyn 

Millard elect to associate her name with such a piece as 
‘* The Crisis ’’? Not one member of the cast could en- 
hance his or her reputation by even the finest acting in a 
play of this description. It reeks with vulgarity—a fair 
example of which occurs in the scene between the two 
women. I consider it a distinctly immoral play, and one 
that should never have been seen on the more or less 
clean stage of the London theatre. 
_ On the evening of my visit to the New Theatre I was 
alone. I was glad of that. Several men who sat with 
lady friends looked extremely uncomfortable. If there is 
one thing more objectionable than another it is prudery 
on the stage, but if plays like ‘‘ The Crisis’’ are to 
become a substitute for prudery there is a poor look-out 
for drama in this country! The lack of dramatists has 
given birth to a young army of adapters, and the latter 
invariably turn to France for their. material. Then the 
trouble commences. Each sentence is translated accu- 
rately, and what pleased or amused a people whose 
morals, inclinations and manners are entirely foreign to 
our own is served up under a new name in the hope that 
we shall appreciate it. But we don’t! 

Had the play been worth it, the amount of energy put 
into their work by Miss Evelyn Millard and Miss Sarah 
Brooke would have reaped its own reward. As it was, 
both performances’ suggested artificiality. Mr. Lennox 
Pawle was funny when he was supposed to be, but funnier 
still when he tried to be pathetic. Mr. Norman McKin- 
nel’s work was done in deadly earnest. The play was 
well costumed and mounted. 


“The Follies” 
Re-opened at the Apollo Theatre on 30th August, 1910. 
Messrs. H. G. Pélissier, Morris Harvey, Dan Everard, 

Douglas Maclaren, Lewis Sydney, Misses Gwennie Mars, 

Muriel George, Effie Cook, and Ethel Allandale. 

‘FTER a long and successful tour The Follies have 

returned to the Apollo, where hundreds fight nightly 
for admission. That such an entertainment is wanted 
in London is more than proved by the public response 
Mr. Pélissier and his company have experienced. The 
Follies’ show is a really clever, healthy, and amusing 
one. No man need fear taking his maiden aunt off her 
stool at the Moral Darning and Knitting Society’s meet- 
ing and depositing her in the middle of the front row of 
the stalls at the Apollo. She might suffer from shock 
at first, but she would get over it long before the second 
part of the programme was reached. 

It is about this second part that I specially want to 
make a few remarks. It comprises an imitation of ‘‘ A 
Voice Trial.’’ We are introduced to Mr. Pélissier as 
““the best-dressed man in London,’’ and a number of 
aspirants are ushered in before him to try their voices 
or give trials of their ‘‘ turns.’’ There is the tragedian, 
the comedienne, the serio-comic man, the opera star, the 
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piano-tuner, and one of the cleaners, together with, as 
the programme puts it, ‘‘ anybody who happened to drop 
in at rehearsals.’’ The artists go through their turns 
to shrieks of laughter from the audience. A delightfully 
saucy little song is contributed by Miss Effie Cook, which 
is supposed to result in the immediate offer of an engage- 
ment from the manager. ‘This little sketch was worthy 
of a special place on the programme. It was a dainty 
and fascinating performance. 

‘* Pélissier’s Potted Pageant ’’ was a third part of the 
programme. This was a not too thickly veiled skit upon 
the modern pageant. The speech of the Mayor before 
the performance, in which he succeeds in telling the 
audience all about himself and nothing about the pageant, 
was very funny. The ‘‘ argument’’ of the performance 
is given on a special slip. The pageant is divided into 
eight episodes—The Birth of Harmony, The Ancient 
Druids, The Romans, Lady Godiva’s Ride through 
Coventry, The Kings and Queens of England, Egyptian, 
The Hobby Horse, and The Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
A short description is given of each episode. The fol- 
lowing appears under the heading of ‘‘ The Ancient 
Druids ”*:— 

‘* Introducing one of the oldest of City companies, also 
a realistic picture of the building of Stonehenge, showing 
four of the original directors of the company that was 
responsible for the building, insuring, and burning of 
Stonehenge. 

‘* N.B.—The shares are no longer quoted.’’ 


VARIETY THEATRES 


The Pavilion.—The attraction at the ‘‘ Pav.’’ is, 
of course, Miss Annie Abbott, the ‘‘ Little Georgia 
Magnet.’’ Her performance is very wonderful, and is 
attracting considerable attention. The little lady claims 
to exercise a marvellous control over herself. When 
she places her fingers lightly on a man’s flesh it is im- 
possible for him to lift her. Ten men tried to lift her 
from her feet on the occasion of my visit and failed in 
the attempt. Another curious spectacle is that of ten 
men pitting their combined strength against that of one 
slim little woman, who stands with a finger on the 
proscenium wall while the men behind try to push her 
towards the wall. Fred Russell has returned to the 
Pavilion after a long absence. He has altered the 
style of his entertainment somewhat, dropping the 
amusing references of Coster Joe to members of the 
audience. This is rather a pity, as he now falls back into 
line with ordinary ventriloquists. An almost unique turn 
is given by the Saytons. Two clever acrobats wriggle 
on to the stage in the guise of enormous alligators and 
perform wonderful contortions. Other turns include J. J. 
Dallas, Gus Fowler, the Zigeuner Quartette, the Bless- 
ings, Frank Manna, Gladys Huxley and Osborn and 
Brookes. T. E. Dunville is also one of the stars. 

aT OEE ie B® 

The Alhambra.—! have, in a past issue, already 
described the argument of the beautiful ballet ‘‘ Femina ”’ 
at the Alhambra. It is still drawing loud applause from 
delighted audiences. ‘‘ On the Sands,’’ another beauti- 
ful ballet, though less pretentious, has for its principals 
Miss Elise Clerc and M. Emile Agoust. It is described 
on the programme as a “‘ frolic ’’ and a frolic it certainly 
is. In these days of wonderful performances of jugglers 
and equilibrists we gasp at little short of recklessness. 
The Fuji Japanese Troupe at the Alhambra performed 
feats of daring that made one feel cold down the spine 
and one’s hair rise on end. A little bit of a lad seemed 
to be as much at home resting on his-head at the top of 
a twenty-foot pole as when tripping across the stage. 
Thora, a ventriloquist; Olympia Desvall and her trained 
ponies and dogs; Miss Coombs, Emma and Victor and 
Carmen Turia completed an entertaining programme. 
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| pene By CLILVERD YOUNG 


which the average Britisher is renowned is due to 

the erratic climate we enjoy in this island home of 
ours? And | wonder how much of our success 
individually, and as a nation, is due to the healthy enthu- 
siasm which is born of this philosophy. The coming 
of April bids us prepare for summer with out-door sports 
and recreations. That we get more than the proverbial 
number of thunder-storms and less fine days interferes 
little with the ardour of our enjoyment. The evening 
mists of September warn us that winter is at hand with 
its fires and fogs, our home-life and our hobbies. Whilst 
we can turn our backs on a fully employed and keenly 
enjoyed past season and our faces, bright with 
expectancy, to the striving and pleasure of that before 
us, we can afford to smile at the croaking of 
the fearful who prate of the degeneracy of ourselves and 
our nation. Enthusiasm and keenness, bred of a healthy 
philosophy, are the handmaidens of Achievement, Success 
is her crown, Contentment her fair reward. 


I WONDER how much of the sturdy philosophy for 


Enthusiasm is Rampant in the amateur world. Every- 
one is anxious to be in harness again: parts are being 
sought for as eagerly as are bargains by the summer- 
sale shopper. Some of the clubs are in full rehearsal ; 
others are still halting between two opinions as to 
which play or opera shall be produced; some are seek- 
ing members to fill vacancies; and others have so many 
applications that their ‘‘ waiting list’’ is full. If one 
did not know one might suppose that nothing but a cue 
ever had or would satisfy the enthusiasts who bear the 
‘* slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ’’ with sturdy 
rectitude. But | recali the absorbed look upon the faces 
of the two men | met tramping in South Devon, and 
whom I shall presently see across the footlights, and 
the merry laughter which came from a group of picnickers 
on the banks of the Upper Thames when a_ sudden 
shower threatened to soak their lunch, and realise the 
happy amateur is not a creature of one idea and one 
enthusiasm he is often reported to be. Whilst this is the 
case, those who delight in this branch of dramatic activity 
can afford to smile an indulgent smile at those who affect 
a cheap cynicism and profess disdain for what they 
would probably fail to achieve. 


The Coming Season promises to be an interesting, if 
not a more than usually brilliant, one. It is, however, the 
unexpected that usually happens, and the list of announce- 
ments to date of our going to press is by no means com- 
plete. In operatic circles the first in the field is THE 
Stace Cius, who produce ‘‘ Tom: Jones ’’ at the Court 
Theatre, November 17th, 18th, 1yth. Although this is 
a comparatively new club, the names of its executive are 
well known in the amateur world, and we are led to 
expect a fine performance. Lioyp’s O.D. anp M.S. 
propose to be.A.1. in ** Merrie England’’ on November 
3eth and three following days. They have a good, if 
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short, record to beat. The Norwoop FREE LANCES 
O.S. play that robust favourite, ‘‘ The Yeoman of the 
Guard,’’ on December ist, 2nd, 3rd. THE STOCK 


ExcHaNncE O. anv D.S. promise to give us ‘‘ The Blue 
Moon ”’ in December. THe BiackHEAtH O.S. will 
repeat their excellent performance of ‘‘ Veronique’’ in 
February. THe Urorian O.S. have selected ‘‘ The Gon- 
doliers’’ for a late-in-the-season show at Blackheath. 
Tue Mascots play ‘‘ The Toreador,’’ November 24th, 
25th, 26th, at the Court. Tue ILForp Sociat CLuB will 
first play ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge,’’ October 22nd, 24th, 
25th, after which they promise ‘‘ Florodora ’’ in Novem- 
ber and ‘‘ Duchess of Dantzig.’’ The VAUDEVILLE 
C.ivus’s season will open as usual with a Bohemian con- 
cert; date, October 13th. 


Stedman’s Students’ Stage Society is the natural 
result of the opening of Stedman’s School of Acting ; 
only by acting can one acquire the art of acting, and it 
was obvious to all who attended the rehearsal theatre that 
the stage, although a model of compactness, gave the 
numerous and ambitious players little chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves. At the Court Theatre all this 
will be changed, and with such an experienced pro- 
ducer as Marshall Moore in command, we may with 
confidence hope for a good show. Scenes from ‘‘ The 
School for Scandal,’’ ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex’”’ and 
‘* Florodora ’’ are promised and shouid form an attrac- 
tive programme. 





Dramatic Announcements inform us that BaNncrorr 
D.C. will play ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge ’’ on November 
12th. Comepy Cus will be seen in ‘‘ The Woman of 
No Importance’”’ and ‘‘ Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner.’’ 
Garrick A.D.S. produce ‘‘ His House in Order,’’ ‘‘ Mice 
and Men’”’ and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ ILLyRIAN 
D.S. play ‘‘ Arms and the Man.’’ Inco_pspy CLUB 
announce ‘‘ The Dovecot ’’ for their opening play on 
October 5th. Martin Harvey D.C. promise a good sea- 
son and will tour with ‘‘ The New Clown ”’ and ‘ Mrs. 
Dot.”’ CrippLecate Cus also play ‘‘ Mrs. Dot,’’ 
‘You Never Can Tell’’ and ‘‘ The Strange Adventures 
of Miss Brown.’’ WynpHam D.C. have settled dates 
for productions, but not plays. A performance of ‘‘ The 
Walls of Jericho’ on January 31st for charity is a wel- 
come announcement. Hampsteap D.C. make a late 
opening in December, but have not settled on the play. 
Epwarp Terry D.C. will begin their season next month 
with ‘‘ The Country Mouse ’’ and ‘‘ The Prude’s Pro- 
gress,’’ all of which goes to prove that we are in for 
a busy and interesting time. 
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COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


‘Has a world-wide reputation for ‘everything’ and ‘anything’ connected with | 


the Theatre " (vide Press) 


Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, etc., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 
Moderate terms. 





L. & H. NATHAN 


Court and : : 
Theatrical Costumiers 


Providers of costumes to the principal London Theatres 
& most important Amateur Clubs throughout the country. 


17 COVENTRY STREET 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W. 








41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 





Telegrams: ““ WIGGERY, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRARD 1773 











WIGS. ' COSTUMES. 


CHAS. H. FOX, Ltt. 


Wiig Makers and Costumiers 


27 WELLINGTON ‘STREET, STRAND 
LONDON 
Wigs, Costumes, Scenery, Limelight, and every 
requisite for Amateur Performances, &c., 
on most reasonable terms. 
The GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS a SPECIALITY 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCES ATTENDED BY COMPETENT MEN 
“ART OF MAKING-UP.” New Edition just published. Post Free, 1/14 
DR. ERASMUS WILSON’S PURE FACE POWDER, White, Pink and Straw 
Price 1/- per box. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
Te'egrams—" Theatricals, London.”’ 


ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Telephone— Post Office, 4552 Central. 


THE ART OF SINGING 


thoroughly taught by those methods which have ensured success to the greatest singers 


of the past. Pupils, when proficient, are given valuabl to the profession, 


and are afforded opportunities of public audience on Concert and Variety Halls. 


THE SAVOY STUDIO OF SINGING & CONCERT AGENCY 


Telegrams :“ Eponym, London.” 358 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. Tele. No. 9296 Gerr. 




















THE KENDRICK FIGURE. 
What is it? Why, that of the woman who takes 
MRS. KENDRICK’S HERB TEA 
The Safe, Simple and Cheap Remedy for Obesity. 
Recommended by John Strange Winter. 
PRICE 2s. Gd. Per Box, Post Free, for 25 Days’ Treatment. 
Mrs. P. KENDRICK, 10 Crown Court, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 














Great Bond St. Palmist 


Can be consulted daily from 


10.30 to 6.30 


CLAIRVOYANCE: 
ITS WONDERS 


5 75 NEW BOND STREET, W. 








Theatrical and Modern Boot & Shoe Makers and Hosiers 
Tue “ DANDY ” SHOES 


as worn lw 
Miss Isang Jay 
who says, “ Shoes fit perfectly."’ 
Makers to 
Mr. Frank Curzon’s Productions 
and the leading London 
Theatres and Opera Houses. 
DANCING SHOES A SPECIALITY. 


H. & M. RAYNE Ghross'to! wie: 
(A few doors north of Hippodrome.) 


Every-grade of Boots and Shoes for Ladies’ Outdoor wear at Moderate Prices 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 

















MADAME STEER 
THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Special Terms for Entire Productions. On Hire or Purchase 


22 Maiden Lane, W.C. 
~ Factory : 5 Waterloo Road (near Bridge) 




































CLIFTON BINGHAM 
writes :—'' Mysterious is 
all I can say of your mar- 
vellously correct review of 
my life and present position," 


Dr. COOPER, M.D., M.R.C.S.,: 

The surprising accuracy with 
which he reads your past and 
future is startling, One fandies 
that if he had the advice of such a 
faithful guno in the early part of one’s 
career, much of the disappointment 
might be avoided."’ 


Rub some stove black or ink on the 
thumbs, press them on papers send, 
with birth date and time (if known), a 
P.O. for 1/-, for cost of chart, etc., to be 
sent you, and stamped addressed envelope. 
i will give youa 


FREE READING of YOUR LIFE 


from chart, to advertise my success. 
PROF. T. L. ZAZRA, 90 New Bond St., London, W. 
A Professional Man writes :—YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 








STEDMAN’S STAGE SCHOOL 
Students OUR given monthly at 


ROYAL COURT THEATRE 


Great opportunity for Amateurs to play 
Principal Parts in Dramatic and Musical Plays 








HEA! OFFICES 58 BERNERS ST., OXFORD ST., W. 











BRIGHTON FIRM 











Mr. R. MADOC DAVIES, A.R.C.M. 


IVES lessons in Speech and Song at his own residence 
495 Oxford Street, W. All huskiness and weakness 








of. speech quickly remedied. Trial Free on application. 








RIDDLESTORFFER & CO. 


8 & 9 KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
Hold in Stock a most varied and ena es of 
R COATS, including Seal-Musquash, Squirrel, 
ce ese pd Sets of Black Fox, Pointed Fox, 





Skunk, Squirrel, etc. Furs for Motoring. 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SoOcieETy when communicating with advertisers. 
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Tea and 
Luncheon 


) Rooms 


209 REGENT STREET, 


TELEPHONE :~— 1388 GERRARD. 


Candies, Cakes 
and Chocolates 





206 REGENT STREET, 


TELEPHONE :—3772 GERRARD. 


358 STRAND. 





Branches & Agencies 
throughout England. 











OBESITY CURE 


(LADIES ONLY) 
Reduce the flesh where you like 


No Drugs 
No Violent Exercises 
No Dieting 


By specially prepared Rubber Garments supplied by 


JEANNE ROBERTS 


2 Orchard Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Rubber Banton ; 
STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


PITTED WITH CLIP TOPS. 
Ne. 45. Cott. Blas., 1 Grip, HP pair.) Postage 
Lid s oe i Lid Li) ld. 
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40. Silk 3; 2 3; 216 3. ) ext 
if umable te procure from your Draper. apply te— 
The Manufactory, Hackney Rd. Works, London, N.E. 
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“ King Henry VIII.” 


The wig worn by Mr. Bourchier and his 
entire make-up in “King Henry VIII.” were 
executed by Messrs. Fox, the well-known 
costumiers, of 27 Wellington Street, Strand, 
who in past years achieved a great success 
in designing the wigs and costumes for the 
artists engaged in the Lyceum productions 
under the management of the late Sir Henry 
Irving. Messrs. Fox make a speciality of 
making-up performers in Amateur Theatricals, 
and have dressed many of the leading 
members of Society, and it is a compliment 
to their Art that they were engaged to 
provide all the wigs for the late Military 


Pageant. 








The POPULAR OCCULT 
RESORT IN LONDON 


Visitors to London must not fail 
tocall. New Thought and O-cult 
Literature of every department 
kept in stock. 


MONS. W. DE KERLOR 
(from Nice, Monte Carlo) gives 
personal consultations in Palmis- 
try, Clairvoyance, TAROTS, 
Psychometry, Graphology, Phre- 
nology. Astrological Horoscopes 
aspeciality ; send date and place 
of birth. Lessons given. 
Consultations from 5/- 








Hours 10 to 8. 
Send for detailed particulars and catalogue of books. 


1 PICCADILLY PLACE, LONDON, W. 
(Adjoining Piccadilly Hotel) 

Man spricht Deutsch. 

Se habla Espafiol, 


ALSTON’S 
7/6 OUTFIT 


Alstona Painting 


is a delightful and artistic occupa- 

tion for those who desire to paint 
t have not the time ani oppor- 

tunity for study. 

Noknowledge of drawing, sketching 

or painting is necessary. 


On pane frangais. 
Si parla Italiano. 




















E isite for Alstona Painti 
pudaed ino walbGinedonen ban” 
Alston’s .Specialities : 
Convex Glasses, Mediums, Photo- 


graphs for Painting, and all A 
pat seal Aieons Painting. are’ 


Write for particulars. 
ALSTON GALLERY (Dept. 7), 310 Regent Street, London, W. 














Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertssers. 
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“KING HENRY VIIL.” 


By SHAKESPEARE. 
Produced at HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON, on Ist September, 1910. 








(* Daily Mirror” Studios 


SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE AS CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
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“King Henry VIII.” at His Majesty’s 


By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of The Referee). 


to consider the production of ‘* King Henry VIII.” 

at His Majesty’s Theatre as a pageant as well as a 
play. As such it was obviously designed. It was to the 
use of cannon in the piece, when it was given at the Globe 
in Shakespeare’s own time, that the fire by which that 
theatre was destroyed was directly due. How much, or 
how little, there is of Shakespeare in *‘ King Henry 
VIIL.”’ is a question which may be left to the pedants; 
for ourselves, we should be satisfied to count it among 
the ‘‘ doubtful ’’ plays along 
with that ‘‘ King Edward 
the Third’’ which Capell 
ascribed to Shakespeare for no 
other reason than that he 
thought it too good to be the 
work of any of his contem- 
poraries. it would be unjust 
to more of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries than one, who are 
supposed to have had a hand in 
it, to say so much of ** King 
Henry VIII.’’ Certainly it 
affords opportunities for pic- 
torial illustration such as may 
not be found in any other of 
the chronicle plays, and the 
illimitable resources of His 
Majesty's Theatre, Sir Herbert 
Tree’s genius for manage- 
ment, the fine, artistic feeling 
revealed in the composition of 
the beautiful pictures  pre- 
sented in the spacious frame of 
the stage, and the nice dis- 
crimination exercised in the 
choice of the actors for the in- 
terpretation of the play; all 
these things together combined 
make the stupendous produc- 
tion of ‘‘ King Henry VIII.’ 
a memorable achievement in 
the annals of the theatre. » For 
the appeal is not merely to the 
eye, but to the imagination, 
and the historical sense is 
stirred by the animated scenes 
in which an eventful period of 
our nationai life is so vividly 
realised by the actors, scene 
painters, costumiers and _ the 
rest. 

Magnificence of display 
characterised Irving’s famous 
revival of ‘* King Henry VIII.”’ in the great days at the 
Lyceum, and Kean, before him, is reported to have made 
an extremely lavish production of it. If Sir Herbert 
Tree may be said to have improved in this respect upon 
the example of his illustrious predecessors, the interest 
of the play is not diminished—on the contrary, it is 
sustained and increased—by reducing the five acts to 
three, for this re-arrangement brings into prominence the 
two most important and significant dramatic issues. the 
fall of Cardinal Wolsey and the fate of Queen Katharine, 
and keeps these two principal personages on the stage 
until the last act, instead of banishing them for good 
and all from the play, the Cardinal in the third and the 
Queen in the fourth. To illustrate the rise and influence 
of Cardinal Wolsey and his sudden fall from the favour 
of the King into disgrace and ruin irredeemable, that 
may be described as the main purpose of the play, and 


I: is no disrespect to the memory of the dramatist 


Paoto| 
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Mr. Henry Ainley as Buckingham 


in the stage-version prepared for this occasion the story is 
a great deal less inconsecutive than in the printed play it 
must seem to the reader. Queen Katharine and the Duke 
of Buckingham—after Wolsey, the most carefully 
delineated character in the play—are brought more 
closely into the scheme of the drama, and the episode of 
Buckingham’s arrest for high treason, with the touching 
speech before he goes off to execution, is played at a 
greater length, if we may trust our memory, than it was 
given in Irving’s revival of ‘‘ King Henry VIII.” The 
character of the King himself 
is not so much developed by 
the dramatist as it is elaborated 
by touches of detail in the pre- 
sent performance; he is the 
foremost figure in the play, yet 
not the centre of interest. 
Fancy, invention and imagina- 
tion are freely exercised by Sir 
Herbert Tree alike in his work 
as an actor and a theatrical 
manager, in his performance 
of the part of Cardinal Wolsey 
and in the disposition of 
the forces gathered on the 
stage in such animated scenes 
as the revels at Wolsey’s 
Palace at the close’ of 
the first act, and in the 
gorgeous procession at the 
coronation with which the 
play now ends. These two 
great scenes, which it is surely 
no exaggeration to describe as 
*“ masterpieces ’’ of the pic- 
torial art of the theatre, come 
well within the purpose of the 
play, and it was a happy mis- 
chance, indeed, which induced 
Sir Herbert Tree to bring 
‘* King Henry VIII.’’ toacon- 
clusion with the full ceremony 
of the coronation of Anne 
Bullen instead of the christen- 
ing of the Princess Elizabeth, 
for which there is no such rea- 
son in these days as there was 
for it in. its appointed place 
when the play was first written. 
As the play closes now, with 
the coronation, it rounds off 
more fittingly the story of 
Henry’s infatuation for Anne 
Bullen, to say nothing of the 
fact — with which, indeed, we need not trouble 
ourselves much—that it avoids the anachronism 
of placing the death of Katharine before the birth 
of Elizabeth. 

The meeting of Anne Bullen and the King in the great 
hall of Wolsey’s Palace—a magnificent bit of stage 
architecture—is an opportunity for a great spectacular 
display, and the scene is prolonged with feasting, sing- 
ing and dancing. Once the King has discarded the shep- 
herd’s costume, in which he enters along with the other 
maskers who claim the hospitality of the Cardinal, he 
is soon engaged in the pursuit of Anne, to which he 
addresses himself without any restraint, whilst Wolsey, 
silent and pensive, looks on _ frowningly. The 
boisterous spirits of the King and the grave countenance 
of the Cardinal prepare us for the impending mischief. 
We have seen already at the opening of the play 
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The Play of the Month (continued) 


Buckingham vainly rebelling against ‘‘ this Ipswich fel- 
low’s insolence ’’; Wolsey’s cunning and authority have 
been asserted again in the scene at the Council which 
immediately follows, and the ascendency of the Cardinal, 
the great state in which he lives and the impelling force 
of his. policy are all very skilfully illustrated in the first 
act. The River Gate, upon which the second act opens, 
furnishes a very imposing background for the scene of 
Buckingham’s farewell, and his fine, long speech is most 
affectingly delivered by Mr. Henry Ainley, who acts the 
part with a feeling of pride and dignity, and the ringing 
accents of his voice as he says, ‘‘ All good people, Pray 
for me! I must now forsake ye: the last hour, Of my 
life, long weary life, is come upon me,’’ linger in the 
ears long after Buckingham and his train have moved 
off and the curtain has fallen. |The cross-currents in 
Wolsey’s career are 
dramatically indicated, 
and. while the abrupt 
removal of Buckingham 
from his path and the 
decline of Katharine 
favour his designs, we 
see how the gradual rise 
of Anne Bullen makes 
perilous his way. The 
scene in which the Lord 
Chamberlain comes _ to 
inform Anne that the 
King purposes to confer 
upon her the title of 
Marchioness of Pembroke 
a scene in which Mrs. 
Charles Calvert, as the 
““old lady’’ in atten- 
dance, gives a_perform- 
ance in the ripest style 
of old comedy, though 
the poet’s freedom of 
speech is properly 
moderated to our modern 
manners — affords a 
striking contrast to the 
scene of Katharine’s trial, 
at which Wolsey asserts 
his influence for the last 
time over the King, and 
the unhappy Katharine 
goes, with a broken heart 
and an unbroken spirit, 
into the retirement in 
which her gentle nature 
finds expression in the Photo} 
beatific vision which is . 
not the least wonderful of 

the purely mechanical achievements of the present pro- 
duction of the play. 

With the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, which comes so sud- 
denly, so unexpectedly—brought about as it is by a 
mere coup de thédtre such as the least of dramatists in 
these days might disdain—the dramatic movement of the 
play is not exactly arrested, and the final scene of the 
Coronation not only brings the entertainment to an end 
with a blazing surprise, like the great set-piece at a dis- 
play of fireworks, but serves, moreover, to lift the spirits 
of the audience and to send them happy away, leaving 
them to find in the play what moral they may—and that 
without pursuing their reflections any further than the 
end of this chapter of the history of King Henry VIII. 

The quality of subtlety which gives so much value and 
distinction to Sir Herbert Tree’s acting in certain parts is 
peculiarly suited to the part of Wolsey, and the actor’s 
interpretation of the great cardinal will rank with the 








most successful studies of character. -His Cardinal 
Wolsey is a stern, a majestic figure, as dignified in the 
hour of his triumphs as he is in the moment-of his fall, 
and the mind of the man or the soul of the prelate is 
never more plainly exhibited than in his touching scene 
with his. secretary, whose devotion to the great man one 
can feel and understand. The part has evidently been 
studied with great care, and the composition of the part, 
using the word in the sense in which an actor composes 
his part, is, from first to last, always consistent. The 
proud, stately figure of the Cardinal, in his crimson robes, 
will leave an ineffaceable impression upon the mind, and 


‘Sir Herbert Tree’s Wolsey will remain a treasured 


memory with the playgoer. As the injured Queen 
Katharine, Miss Violet Vanbrugh has the reversion of a 
part which was a special favourite with Mrs. Siddons. The 
part is one which affords 
a better medium — for 
variety of acting than 
any other in the play, 
and rises undoubtedly, 
in one scene at least, to 
heights within the reach 
only of a great actress. 
No queen of tragedy can 
ever have carried it off 
with a prouder bearing 
than Miss Vanbrugh in 
the earlier part of the 
play ; and the sorrow and 
distress of the virtuous 
play are something more 
than adequately expressed: 
Dr. Johnson, in writing of 
“King Henry VIII.,” 
says, ‘“‘the genius of 
Shakespeare comes in and 
goes out with Katharine,”’ 
and even that is more than 
some critics may allow, 
although they may not 
share the Doctor’s opinion 
that ‘‘every other part 
may be easily conceived 
and easily written.”’ 
Easily conceived or easily 
written, at any rate is not 
always easily acted, and 
Mr. Arthur’ Bourchier, 
who plays the King, gives 
.us a decidedly bluff King 
‘Hal, with much strength 
of will and a joyous dis- 
position. His ‘* make- 
up’’ for the part is a 
triumph of personation; it is the living image of King 
Henry VIII. as the painters have pictured him. Miss 
Laura Cowie plays Anne Bullen with girlish freshness. 
It is not only in the leading parts that the acting is 
studiously considered, for the auxiliary characters are 
played by accomplished actors, and Mr. S. A. Cookson, 
Mr. A. E. George, Mr. Edward O’Neill, Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence, Mr. Edward Sass, and Mr. Acton Bond con- 
tribute, one and all, to the success of a production which 
redounds so much to the honour and glory of the stage. 
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The Opening Scenes 














Wolsey: ‘‘ And Buckingham shall lesson this big look.’’ 
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Sergeant; ‘‘I arrest thee of high treason in the name of our most sovereign king.’’ 
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The King (Mr. Arthur Bourchier) and Queen (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) 
in the Council Chamber 








King Henry: “ Arise and take place by us.’’ * Daily Mirror” Studtos 
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The King (Mr. Arthur Bourchier) and Queen (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) 
in the Council Chamber 
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King Henry: “ Arise and take place by us.”’ 
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The King (Mr. Arthur Bourchier) and Queen (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) 
in the Council Chamber 
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The King speaks his mind 
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**Non Nobis” at Wolsey's Palace 
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: At Wolsey’s Palace 
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King Henry and Anne Bullen (Miss Laura Cowie) 
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After the Masque Dance 
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Buckingham Bids Farewell to the People 
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Buckingham: ‘‘ All good people, pray for me.’’ 
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The Trial Scene 


Queen Katharine and her Attendants 
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Cardinals Wolsey and Campeius 
with their attendants. 
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Mr. Arthur Bourchier The Fall of Wo! 
as 
King Henry VIII. 


Anne Bullen hear 
The Queen’s the King’s goo 
Comforters. opinion of he 








dids from “ King Henry VIII.” 



































Fall of Wolsey Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
as 
Queen Katharine 
Bullen hears of Wolsey and Campeius 


e King’s good offer advice to 
opinion of her the Queen 
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Mme. Yvette Guilbert 
says: “What a splendid Corset ! 





The Wonderful New Corset 


EALTH, elegance, and 

comfort are what every 
woman demands in a corset. 
Until the present moment, 
however, these three essen- 
tials have never been com- 
bined in any garment of 
this description, despite the 
attempts which have _ been 
made by the most experi- 
enced corseti¢res in the 
world; and woman has 
sighed, suffered, and hoped in 
vain. But the ideal corset in 
these and all other respects 
has now been produced, and 
woman’s eternal thanks are 
due to Mr. Eugen Sandow for 
the introduction of this truly 
revolutionising invention, 
known as Sandow’s Patent 
Health and Perfect Figure 
Corset. 


THE VALUE OF HEALTH AND’ 


the leading members of 
the theatrical profession, 
amongst whom may be men- 
tioned, besides those whose 
portraits are given here, Miss 
Ellaline Terriss, Miss Con- 
stance Drever, Miss Cyn- 
thia Brooke, Miss_ Ethel 
Matthews, Miss Lily Elsie, 
Miss Emmy Wehlen, to name 
but very few 

While Sandow’s’ Corset 
admits of freedom of the 
heart’s action and all: other 
internal organs, exercising no 
undue pressure on _ the 
wearer’s form, and permitting 
natural, unfettered breathing, 
thus assuring no injury to the 
wearer’s health, it moulds the 
figure into beautiful lines and 
curves, fitting it with the per- 
fection and comfort of a 
glove, and allowing at the 
same time absolute freedom 


PRODUCED BY MR. EUGEN SANDOW TO IMPROVE THE WEARER’S FIGURE AND HRALTH 


An Elegant Booklet of Illustrated Particulars, containing numerous photographs of distinguished 5 & 
singers and noted actresses who wear Sandow’s Corset because it is the ideal garment, will be sent gratis and 
post free to every lady reader of ‘‘ The Playgoer and Society 





who applies for it. 





Madame Tetrazzini 


the world-famous singer, is one of 
the distinguished women who wear 





Since weating it, I feel myself 
slimmer and more lithesome; my 
digestion is more regular, so much 
so that I am no longer conscious of 


FIGURE. 
As most readers are aware, 


having a stomach. You may well Mr.. Sandow is the greatest Why iT Is 


imagine what a relief this is for my 


health. In short, I am delightea living authority on the sub- 


to see myself a slim silhouette, jects of health and the human 


together with a fine comp!exion.”’ a 
form. No 


more than he does how much per- 
fect health and beauty of figure 
mean to every. woman, and_ that 
she can never afford to endanger the 
one or disregard the other. The corset 
which he has produced does_ not 
necessitate her incurring any such 
risk. It ensures absolute comfort for 
the wearer, does not cause her one iota 
of physical inconvenience, and corrects 
any inequalities of figure which may 
prevail, in such a manner as to estab- 
lish absolute perfection of appearance 
as. recognised by the creators of 
fashion. 


THE GARMENT FOR THE SMART WOMAN. 

In this short space one can scarcely 
do more than refer to this really im- 
portant invention, which is creating so 
great a furore in the world of fair 
femininity, and is being rapidly adopted 
by recognised leaders of fashion in 
both English and Continental Society 
circles. 

Amongst the first to recognise the 
merits of the new corset and the 
numerous advantages to be derived from 
wearing it were very naturally 


one recognises 





of action in every movement. 


THE IDEAL 
GARMENT. 





Photo} [Dover Street Studios 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, 


who ranks high amongst, England's leading * 
ladies on the stage, says: “‘I feel I must write - 


you most warmly in praise of the Corsets. 


They are delightfully supple and comfortable. « 
They give the figure its own natural lines. Lam , 


quite delighted with them." 


Sandow’'s Corset, because it is the 
only Corset which ensures perfect 
freedom in breathing. She says: 
“T am pleased to have at last 
found the comfortable and at the 
same time elegant Corset. Sandow's 
Corset is perfection, and I shall have 
the greatest pleasure in recom. 
mending it to all my friends." 


From whatever point of view 


it is regarded, Sandow’s Corset is the 
ideal garment for the growing girl, 
the matron, and the middle-aged or 
even elderly. It is impossible to 
enumerate its many merits here, but it 
may be added that it is made in models 
to suit all requirements, at prices from 
12s. 6d. to £5 5s., and in the very best 
and latest materials. Readers of the 
PLAYGOER desirous of making a 
closer acquaintance with the garment 
are cordially invited to call personally 
at the luxuriously appointed salons of 
Sandow’s Corset Company, 32 St. 
James’s Street, London, S.W., where 
they can inspect the models and have 
explained to them any points they may 
desire information upon, without being 
pressed to purchase. 

Those unable to call should write, 
mentioning THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY, 
for a free booklet of particulars, con- 
taining some thirty photographs of lead- 
ing actresses and operatic artists of the 
many who have adopted Sandow’s 
Corset in preference to all other makes, 
addressing the Manageress, Sandow’s 
Corset Co., 32 St. James’s Street, 
London, S.W. 





‘LADIES UNABLE TO CALL PERSONALLY AT THE SALONS OF 


SANDOW’'S CORSET CO., AND INSPECT THE 


VARIOUS MODELS AND STYLES IN WHICH THE CORSET IS PRODUCED, ARE INVITED TO WRITE FOR A COPY OF 


THE DAINTY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF PARTICULARS, 


MENTIONING THIS PAPER, AND ADDRESSING THE 


MANAGERESS, SANDOW’'S CORSET CO., 32 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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Anne Boleyn. 


HENRY VIII agreed that Anne Boleyn owed her powers 
of fascination less to perfection of features than to charm of 
complexion; all her biographers praised her milk-white skin. 





In!every period of history English beauties have been famed 
for their charming complexions. 





Fair Englishwomen disdain the use of cosmetics; their secret 
is the regular use of 
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‘SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM TREE 
The Spectacular Side of Shakespeare 


RESPONSIVE chord is struck in the heart of 
Acs true lover of the artistic by the beautiful 
colour symphony of Sir Herbert Tree’s latest and 
greatest Shakespearean production. There may be—nay, 
there are—numerous people rather 
fond of decrying the effects which 
our leading actor-manager secures, 
their principal objection being 
that he over-emphasises the spec- 
tacular side of the great Bard’s 
work. I am afraid they belong 
to the same category as those who 
deride a glowing Turner canvas 
because they lack the seeing eye 
and the understanding mind. As 
Turner, gazing on old. Father 
Thames, saw flashing gleams of 
varied colour chasing each other 
over its waters, which merged at 
last into a mass of ruddy gold as 
the fast-setting sun melted in the 
west, in place of the passer-by’s 
muddy river, so Sir Herbert 
Tree—gifted with a clearer 
mental vision of the period— 
evolved the series of brilliant 
stage pictures which are his- 
torically necessary to such 
plays as ‘‘ Richard II.’’ and 
‘* Henry VIII.’’ All this is quite natural, for Sir Herbert 
—like every other great artist—only works out his 
imaginative brain impression of certain scenes. 

Notwithstanding weeks of unremitting rehearsals and 
an arduous matinée, I found Sir Herbert full of vigour 
and enthusiasm. 

‘‘T’m aware,’’ he observed, meditatively, ‘‘ this pro- 
duction has raised a certain amount of controversy. 
That is nothing fresh, and perhaps only to be expected 
when any particularly striking departure is made. Per- 
sonally, I consider opposition to my views a sure proof 
I am not yet moribund. When opposition ceases, I will 
feel my influence theatrically is on the wane. 

‘*My record of fifteen Shake- 
spearean productions speaks 
for itself, ‘Henry VIII.’ 
being the sixteenth—four 
more, if I’m not mistaken, 
than given by the late Sir 
Henry Irving during his mag- 
nificent management at the 
Lyceum. I hold ‘Henry VIII.’ 
is a realistic, net a symbolic, 
play. In this masterpiece you 
have the all-powerful Cardinal 
striking a vivid note of colour, 
which, like some rich ruby, 
must of necessity have a 
worthy setting. How different 

As Richard II. the treatment required for 
‘Hamlet,’ whose sombre 

deure flitting across the stage would suffer artistically 
if surrounded by anything but simple severity. As men- 
tioned in my pamphlet, practically no plays of Shake- 
speare are susceptible to what is called symbolic 
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As Shylock 
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treatment, so to attempt to present ‘Henry VIII.’ 
otherwise than in a realistic manner would be to ensure 
absolute failure. Shakespeare and Burbage, Betterton, 
Colley Cibber, the Kembles, the Keans, Phelps, Calvert 


and Henry Irving, as artists, recog- 


nised there was but one way to 
treat the play of ‘Henry VIII.’ 
It is pleasant to sin in such good 
company. But I can hear you say 
it is proposed to run the National 
Theatre on strictly symbolic lines. 
In replying, I cannot do better than 
again quote from my pamphlet: 
‘If it is, then God help the 
National Theatre, the symbolists 
will not.’» No ‘ism’ ever made‘a 
great cause. As you justly remark, 
it is the artist who is the true ex- 
ponent of art, and, in my opinion, if 
he is to become a real living force, 
he must be true to his ideas and 
ideals. My favourite characters in 
the Shakespearean productions 
which lend themselves most 
naturally to realistic stage setting 
are Antony, in ‘Julius Cesar’; 
Richard II., in the play of that 
name; Shylock, in ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice’; and the mighty 
Churchman-Politician I have now the 
represent. 

‘* Yes, I agree that an important production such as 
this, full of the pageantry of a Court life which was one 
of the most sumptuous in history, cannot be presented in 
a cheap, slipshod style. Just imagine how a wonderful 
scene like the Banqueting Hall of Wolsey’s Palace or the 
stately Coronation in Westminster Abbey would suffer ! 
At the same time I should like to contradict most emphati- 
cally the altogether absurd and exaggerated reports which 
have been circulated in various quarters with regard to 
the enormous expense I am said to have incurred. 
Permit me to say, as a loyal citizen,’’ here Sir Herbert 
paused, then, with a charac- 
teristic gesture, quizzically 4 
proceeded, ‘‘I have no right bie” a 
thus to reduce my income 
tax. I should like to say a 
few words about the music. 
This has always been a fea- 
ture at His Majesty’s, in many 
cases specially composed. In 
this production I consider my- 
self fortunate in being able to 
secure Edward German’s 
music, which was a leading 
feature of the Lyceum produc- 
tion. So you see I have 
spared no effort to attain per- 
fection; it rests with the 
public to decide whether I 
have done so.”’ 

The verdict of the public could scarcely haye been 
more emphatic. 
complete success. 


As Wolsey 
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As Mark Antony 





“King Henry VIII.’’ was declared a 
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About the Players (continued) 


w? SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 
MR. The readers of this up-to-date theatrical 
ARTHUR monthly have little to learn with regard to 


BOURCHIER the splendid stage career of Mr. Bourchier, 
culminating as it does in the masterly impersonation he 
gives of Henry VIII. One little incident, however, may 
be of interest. Some months ago Mr. William Archer 
wrote a certain article on the Palace Music Hall which 
created a tremendous sensation in theatrical circles. 
This drew from Mr. Bourchier, who was _ appear- 
ing there at the time, the following amusing remarks, 
‘Why, Mr. Archer is a humorist—an English Mark 
Twain—and what really worries me is how much Mr. 
Butt is going to receive in hard cash from the news- 
paper in‘question for increasing its circulation. Under 
the circumstances, I consider my humble assistance 
deserves some pecuniary recompense. Certainly Mr. 
Archer's article is responsible for my conversion to the 
idea of a national theatre.’’ Truly a quaint idea: The 
conversion of Mr. Arthur Bourchier by Mr. William 
Archer. 





MISS To every enthusiastic playgoer the name of 
VIOLET Violet Vanbrugh is a _ household word. 
VANBRUGH Hard work and great personal attractions are 
responsible for the proud position she now holds. Ever 
since she first appeared at Toole’s Theatre in ‘‘ Faust 
and Loose ’’ her progress has been what | might term 
‘‘ brilliantly steady.’’ In her present réle of the great 
Queen she skilfully contrives to let us realise that behind 
all the tinsel and trappings a real woman suffers. Yes, fine 
actress though she is, she is also a perfect mother. I will 
always remember what she said to me once when speak- 
ing of her daughter Prudence: ‘‘ 1’m quite aware there 
has been quite a lot in the papers lately with regard to 
her appearing on the stage, but it isn’t always advisable 
to take the Press seriously. 1 hold strong opinions as to 
the expediency of taking young children to pantomimes 
and theatres, where they have to sit for hours with their 
active little brains working at full tension. It is a big 
strain to the intelligent child.’’ Such a statement from 
a lady in Miss Violet Vanbrugh’s position must carry 
weight. May I make a suggestion that the one-act 
theatre which I hear is at last going to be started should 
cater for the youngsters by including in their programme 
a short fairy play? This would solve the difficulty. 





MR. In the first number of THe PLAYGOER AND 
HENRY Society ILLUSTRATED was published a short 
AINLEY sketch of Mr. Henry Ainley’s career. One 
or two triumphs have to be added to that record, which 
was penned nearly a year ago. It is a difficult matter to 
vet Mr. Ainley to talk about himself. He is, perhaps, 
one of our, most versatile actors and certainly one of the 
most modest. An endeavour to get his opinion upon his 
own performance in the present production of ‘* King 
Henry VIII.”’ proved futile. He would only express his 
great admiration for Mr. Forbes Robertson’s famous 
rendering of the part of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
the hope that he had not fallen too far short of such a 
performance. I think the young actor has his answer 
in the tumultuous applause he receives each night after the 
well-known speech. Keen on his profession, possessing 
many natural gifts, and with youth on his side, Mr. 
Henry Ainley should ere long occupy a foremost position 
among Shakespearean actors. In the meantime the Lon- 
don public are anxiously looking forward to seeing him 
play Romeo, which he has already done in Paris and, | 
hear, may shortly do in New York, 





MISS After the first night of ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 
LAURA everyone seemed to be asking who was 
COWIE Miss Laura Cowie, the dainty, girlish Anne 
Bullen. This is not surprising, for the young actress 


was practically playing her first part. ‘‘ Experience? All 
gained under the guidance of Sir Herbert Tree. I was 
born a few miles outside Aberdeen, and came to London 
a little over two years ago. I started studying at the 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and soon got an opportunity 
of walking on in ‘ Faust’ at His Majesty’s, where I’ve 
been ever since. This is my first big part, although I 
understudied Miss Auriel Lee in ‘ The O’Flynn.’ I’m a 
voracious reader, and think I must have exhausted every 
well-known historical writer with regard to Henry VIII. 
and his period. One thing I noticed—the extraordinary 
difference of opinion between the Protestants and Catho- 
lics of those days with regard to poor Anne’s character. 
There were no half measures. She was either a saint 
or the very opposite.’? Not yet twenty years old, and 
full of the mystical temperament which is the proud heri- 
tage of every Highlander, Miss Laura Cowie’s future 
on the stage seems assured. 





MRS. It is difficult to believe that Mrs. Charles 
CHARLES~ Calvert, who gives such a truly Shake- 
CALVERT 


spearean study of an ‘‘ old lady,’’ full of life 
and vivacity, is over 70 years of age. Born in 1837, her 
father, James Biddles, was a popular provincial actor. 
So it was quite natural for her, when only six years old, 
to appear as one of the children in ‘‘ The Stranger ”’ 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kean. While acting at the Theatre 
Royal, Southampton, Charles Calvert was in the same 
company. Mutually attracted, they married. It was 
under his brilliant management at the Prince’s, Man- 
chester, that she scored most of her early triumphs. 
After her husband’s death she made a forty-weeks’ tour 
in America with Edwin Booth, where she has also toured 
with Mrs. Langtry and Miss Mary Anderson, supporting 
the latter at the Lyceum here in 1884. She last visited 
the United States in 1905, to play Mrs. Hardcastle in a 
special production of ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’’ It is 
quite impossible to enumerate the countless parts created 
and played by this famous actress, but her most striking 
impersonations of late years include Mrs. Malaprop, in 
the Haymarket revival of ‘‘ The Rivals,’’ 1903; the 
amorous widow in ‘‘ Beauty and the Barge,’’ etc. Her 
family have inherited her gifts, for she has five sons and 
three daughters on the stage, the best known being Mr. 
Louis Calvert, who is chiefly responsible for the pro- 
ductions at the Millionaires’ Theatre, New York. 





THE Owing to lack of space, I am unable to give 
CAST notes on all the principals in ‘‘ King Henry 

VIII.’’ The cast of the play is as-follows :— 
Arthur Bourchier (King Henry VIII.), Herbert Tree 
(Cardinal Wolsey), S. A. Cookson (Cardinal Campeius), 
Charles Fuller (Cranmer), A. E. George (Duke of Nor- 
folk), Henry Ainley (Duke of Buckingham), Edward 
O'Neill (Duke of Suffolk), Gerald Lawrence (Earl of 
Surrey), Edward Sass (Lord Chamberlain), William Bur- 
chill (Gardiner), Clarence Derwent (Lord Abergavenny), 
Walter R. Creighton (Lord Sands), James Smythson (Sir 
Henry Guildford), Henry C. Hewitt (Sir Thomas Lovell), 
Charles James (Sir Nicholas Vaux), Reginald Owen 
(Thomas Cromwell), Cyril Sworder (1st Gentleman), 
Charles Howard (2nd Gentleman), Clifford Heatherley 
(Garter King at Arms), Acton Bond (Surveyor to the 
Duke of Buckingham), Arthur Gaskill (Sergeant at Arms), 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Queen Katharine), Miss Laura 
Cowie (Anne Bullen), Mrs. Charles Calvert (an Old Lady), 
Miss Lila Barclay (Patience). 
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Bolomen 


By JAMES 


HE bolo is a knife, two feet long, with which a 
Filipino can cleave his enemy from the collar- 
bone to the waist. Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt 
has written a vivacious romance, entitled ‘‘ The Law of 
the Bolo’’ (Werner Laurie), which all ‘‘ sedentary 
cowards’’ may read with spiritual gusto. In the 
Philippine Islands the bolo is supreme. The man with 
the sharpest knife and the longest reach is the Super- 
Filipino. Mr. Hyatt’s hero, Felizardo, is a boloist of 
the purest water and the deepest dye. __He falls in love 
with a comely girl called Dolores Lasara. A priest, 
called Pablo, has evil designs against her. Felizardo 
slays him with a single’ slash of his bolo, maims his 
father-in-law for life, takes his insensible sweetheart in 
his arms, and vanishes in the jungle. Thereafter, he 
becomes chief of the mountains and boloes all his 
enemies. Felizardo is a very polite boloist, a blend of 
Garibaldi and Bolivar and Bayard. When the Ameri- 
canos come, he plays with them, and after many bouts 
of boloism they leave him monarch of all he surveys. 

The sub-hero of the story is Captain Basil Hayle, of 
the Constabulary, who performs prodigies of daring, 
and finally succumbs to the fascination of Felizardo. 
There are all sorts of intrigues and plots and con- 
spiracies, in which Felizardo and his bolomen play a 
heroic part, valiantly seconded by Captain Hayle. 
There is no lack of bloodshed, and the most sanguinary 
reader can sup horrors to his heart’s content. The 
love interest is furnished by Captain Hayle, who 
honourably adores Mrs. Bush, the wife of Captain Bush, 
dipsomaniac. Captain Hayle is sorely tempted to get 
rid of Captain Bush, in accordance with the law of the 
bolo, but Felizardo saves him from that sad _ necessity. 
At the right moment, he sends Captain Hayle a basket 
containing a gift of that which he most desires to have. 
In the basket, ‘‘ livid and ghastly, is the head of John 
Bush.’’ Soon afterwards Basil bent down and kissed 
his swéetheart’s hands. ‘‘ My lady,’’ he said. ‘‘ And 
then they understood one another at last, because the 
bar to their understanding, that which would have made 
it a sin before, had been removed, in accordance with 
the law of the bolo.”’ It is, as I have said, a vivacious 
story, full of ambushes and surprises, treacheries and 
vengeances, betrayals and retributions. And the Fili- 
pino local colour is deftly laid on. And the gibes 
against American graft are very venomous and vicious. 
Also, somebody is boloed in,every chapter. 

Mr. Hyatt glorifies the law of the bolo. He makes 
out a strong case for the bolo. Indeed, he makes one 
sigh for a little boloism in our sophisticated civilisation. 
Felizardo, no doubt, is a primitive barbarian, but he is 
not so repulsive as the civilised white officials who 
vainly strive to break his power. Our sympathies are 
with him throughout, and he shakes our reverence for 
law and order so effectively that we find ourselves long- 
ing for a little boloism in our own society. It is hard 
to resist the temptation to wonder whether the bolo 
might not help our civilisation to get forward an inch 
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or two. It would be very dreadful, of course, if an 
enemy of society were boloed instead of being photo- 
graphed in the papers. So beautifully perfect is our 
code of justice that the only punishment a gigantic 
scoundrel has to dread is notoriety. Only the cruder 
forms of crime are visited’ with a crisp and clean 
penalty. A murderer runs the risk of being hanged, 
and a retail thief often spends several years in prison. 
But the higher criminals and the wholesale crimes are 
seldom awarded their due chastisement. The bigger 
the blackguard the safer he is. Asa rule he is law-proof. 


Take, for instance, the financier who waxes fat on the © 


savings of the frugal widow and the penurious spinster. 
Everybody knows that he is a thief, but the fact that 
he has the wit to steal hundreds of thousands protects 
him against public vengeance. He does not try to 
escape from the meshes of the law: he hides in them. 
The law is his sanctuary and his asylum. The more 
law he gets the more cheerfully he chuckles. He revels 
in drastic investigations and ruthless inquiries. His 
dupes grow grey while the process of piling up the 
evidence against him- drags along. They. may storm 
and rage, howl at meetings of shareholders, form com- 
mittees, and generally exhaust their indignation. But 
the fat spider laughs at them out of the cobweb of the 
law. It would be very wicked to suggest that for 
such miscreants the law of the bolo would be more 
effective than the law of the land. It would also be 
very stupid, for in a civilised country the boloist, how- 
soever great his grievance, would be hanged. What 
suits the Filipinos would not suit the British, or the 
French, or the Germans. There is no jungle in the 
City of London, and there are no mountains in Throg- 
morton Street. Consequently, the bolo is not a suitable 
instrument of justice in a Christian country. In order 
to be an outlaw you must be enormously rich, for 
waltzing through Acts of Parliament is a pastime that 
costs money. There is hardly. any law that money 
cannot break. 

The truth is that, in a complex social organism, 
justice also becomes complicated. The public or private 
crime may be paloable, but the law provides no redress 
or retribution. That is why one envies the lot of the 
happy Filipino, who can cut and slash his way straight 
to a solution of every wrong. Of course, the sophis- 
tication of the law makes life safer and cosier for us 
all, and the immunity of the large-scale rascal is the 
price we have to pay for humdrum security. But, now 
and then, there comes into the grey monotony of judge- 
guarded and’ police-protected existence a vast outrage, 
and the buried brute in our breast wakes up with a wild 
craving for the bolo. In the weediest soul there are 
moods which cry out for clean siaying. We are all 
bolomen once or twice in the course of our drab and 
peaceful and respectable lives. But, alas! very few of 
us are Filipinos. 
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From the Bookshelves (continued) 


Tales of the Tenements. By Even Puttiportrs. (John Murray, 
6s.) 


OW many authors are there that a professional critic would 

read for pleasure? ‘* You don’t know, I don’t know, and 
they don’t know! ’’ as the old comic song says. What we all 
do know is that if we can read Eden Phillpotts without pleasure, 
our literary taste can’t be up to much, That, too, irrespective of 
whether we are Devonians or dwellers out of Eden! For local 
colour is not the hinge on which hangs the question of Mr. 
Phillpotts’ greatness. 

It is something much more universal. It is his knowledge 
of men and women. Whether he is describing Miller Oulds- 
broom—‘ a masterful, stern man; and yet, as you might say, 
4 just man outside his own convic- 
tions "°—or Charity Badge, the witch— 
“if you saw the workings of her 
miracles from inside, you found that, 
after all, they was only built on 
common sense. Still, I'll grant you 
that common sense itself is a miracle ”’ 

or Mrs. Coaker—she told her hus- 
band, who had tried to hang himself 
and failed, ‘‘ if you’m worth your salt 
you'll try again ’’-—or even poor Master 
Teddy—* not fond of soldiering or any 
other sort of work for that matter 
; at his best only good for run- 
ning after the girls and making 
rhymes ’’—-you feel you can recognise 
the type at once. Mr. Phillpotts may or 
may not be true to the letter of life in 
Devonshire. He is true to the spirit 
of life in general. 

In a collection of short stories such 
as Tales of the Tenements there is 
naturally not the same scope for a 
writer as in a long novel like, say, The 
Thief of Virtue. None the less they 
are irresistible for the mere reason that 
the ‘‘ Phillpotts touch ’’ is to be found 
in each one of them. And the * Phill- 
potts touch ”’ is irresistible. 

‘* Of interest to visitors’?! Within 
a stone’s throw of this man’s study 
window—this man whose meditations 
really are of some value to the world— 
the Torquay Corporation has decided to 
build a school ! 


The Princess Galva. By Davip Wuitr- 
LAW. (Greening & Co., 6s.) 


DWARD POVEY is a gentleman 

of forty employed as a clerk. 
That is to say, for the first two pages 
he is employed. On the third he gets 
the ‘‘ bag,’’ as the Frenchman called 
it, and the counting-house that knew 
him for twenty-two years—and the desk 
that knew him for fifteen—know him 
no more. He is ‘‘ too old at forty.’’ 

But he doesn’t feel it. Indeed in 

some unaccountable way he finds life cheerier than at any time 
since his marriage. He is game for anythine. Beginning with 
the small deception of entertaining a wealthy uncle and his 
wife at Adderbury Cottage, Bushéy Heath—as host, not care- 
taker !—-he unexpectedly gets the chance of his life. He.finds 
himself entrusted with the delicate job, intended for somebody 
else, of restoring an exiled princess to the throne of San Pietro, 
to which without knowing it she is heiress. Furthermore, in 
spite of endless alarums, excursions, and complications—in- 
cluding a shock to his wealthy uncle’s reputation for probity— 
he accomplishes the task, makes a good thing out of it, and 
retires to a life of peace, honour and respectability. 
In Extenuation of Sybella. By Ursuta A Beckett. (Stanley 

Paul & Co., 6s.) 

UT what is there to extenuate? Put nine fascinators out of 


ten in the position of Sybella—make them look so expensive 
on a small income that at the age of twenty-seven no n-an has 





** The Princess Galva” 


(By permission of Messrs. Greening & Co. 


dared to propose—and see whether they will regard a voyage to 
India with any less worldliness and sordid determination than 
she did. It’s a sad thought, but girls do look after the main 
chance ! 

In her own way Sybella is quite sweet. She ought to have had 
more sense than jilt Alistair Grey for the American multi- 
millionaire before the voyage was half over, and it was only 
poetic justice that the millionaire jilted her for her aunt ere it 
was all over; but she was so charming and gracious and: 
demure and feminine—though why must every modern heroine 
smoke ?—that she richly descrved to win Alistair back again, 
and to discover that he was a bigger catch than she thought. 
Both of which she did. 

The man who is young enough to have faith in womenkind 
should certainly read In Extenuation of 
Sybella before he does anything silly! 
And now, having got rid of that piece 
of spitefulness, we feel better already. 


For the Soul of a Witch. By J. W. 
Bropik-INNEs. (Rebman, Ltd., 
6s.) 


HE witch in this story is a witch 

malgré lui. She is a_ female 
Jekyll and Hyde, with this difference : 
‘““her two existences are entirely 
separate. As Cecily, the religious 
mystic, she only knows Elspet Simpson 
as a horrible nightmare dream; as 
Elspet, the witch, she knows absolutely 
nothing whatsoever of Cecily Ross.’’ 
It was for the soul of this sixteenth 
century phenomenon that Eochain 
Beag, Sir Wilfred Dunbar, and Alasdair 
Cumming fought against Sir Norman 
Leslie, Dr. Finn, and the other powers 
of evil. As Cecily in her bewitched 
moments was wont to take on all the 
attributes of a wolf, the fight, as may 
be imagined, was no “ Sunday School 
treat.’’ 

Those who love the supernatural 
should relish this novel, for hardly a 
page but is uncanny. The only danger 
is that before they reach the end, the 
old proverb about ‘‘ enough’? and a 
“‘ feast’? may rear its languid head. 
However, the love-interest—which con- 
cerns Sir Wilfred’s daughter and a 
marriage by proxy—the local colour, 
and the historical setting are all incen- 
tives to a sympathetic reader to con- 
tinue sympathetic. 


Angela. By St. Joun’ Trevor. 
(Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 


j TORIES which depict beautiful 
maidens flowering sweetly and 
purely in out-of-the-way spots without 
knowledge of good and evil may make 
the male reader shake his head with a 
knowing wink, but they seldom fail to 
please him. When all is said and done, 
there is no quality which a man more dearly loves to associate 
with beauty than perfect innocence and simplicity. Men want 
something to protect. Girls who could protect them make them 
want to protect themselves. 

Angela’s resemblance to Eve-before-the-Fall is not quite so 
marked as, say, Marguerita’s in Marguerita’s Soul, nor is she 
so irresistibly capricious as Mr. Ingraham Lovell’s heroine ; but 
she is a very pleasing creation for all that, and was certainly 
shamefully wasted out on the lonely mountain-tops of Switzer- 
land. Gerald Forsyth—who had once delivered himself of the 
epigram, ‘* To treat woman chivalrously is the duty of every 
gentleman, to marry her occasionally his fate! ’°—was the man 
who introduced her to the world, for he married her beside her 
mother’s death-bed. After her ‘* introduction ’’ things went al! 
wrong, but neither Gerald nor Angela was to blame; neither 
was Angela’s mysterious sister, to whom it was left to put all 
troubles right and, at the cost of a broken heart, to cause the 
last chapter to be called ‘‘ Reparation.”’ 
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For No Man Knoweth. 
& Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


By Mrs. Vere Camppett. (Greening 


OU probably need to possess the “‘ artistic temperament ”’ 

to appreciate For No Man Knoweth properly. Otherwise 
you may be inclined after a casual perusal to dismiss the book 
even as ‘*‘ Bab ’’ dismissed the poet's epigraim—as something 
‘* which I knew was very clever, but I didn’t understand it.” 

If you did, however, you would probably be the loser. Apart 
from a n:ost picturesque account of a dispute between Love, Art, 
Ambition, and several other abstractions, which in Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s narrative are all set at loggerheads, there are many 
realistic touches descriptive of life and love, both in Brittany and 
in a London studio; much imaginative thinking; no small 
amount of sincerity; and at least one glorious cynicism. Here 
is the latter : 

Stephen Heron had brought 
over Hagar Leroy from Brit- 
tany for loftier reasons than 
the multitude could appreciate. 
They jumped without hesita- 
tion to ‘‘the one invariable 
conclusion.”’ Consequently, 
his apparently inconsiderate 
attitude towards her puzzled 
them. ‘‘ Why,’’ they argued, 
“behave like a brute before 
instead of after the Irrepar- 
able? ’’ Most men’s ethical 
arguments, suggests the next 
sentence, ‘‘ are condensed into 
the observance of that one 
distinction ’’! 


A Week at the Sea. By 
Haro_p Avery. (Stanley 
Paul & Co., 6s.) 


A CHARMING story as 
quietly humorous as it is 
quaintly human! All about a 
member of the most seleet 
society in the world—the 
society of Nature’s Gentle- 
men! Mr. Skittlebury is a 
dear. He is a little watch- 
maker working in a little shop 
—and yet he is a dear. He 
talks about noovo reech—still 
he is a dear. He reads the 
Daily News—even so, the 
“‘dearness’’’ clings to him! 
Accompany him on his seven 
days’ trip to the sea—his first 
holiday for riearly fifty years— 
and see if you can resist him! 

If you can you will be 
cleverer than the people he 
met at Craghaven. He met a 
burglar he took for an artist; 
an artist he took for a 
burglar; a detective he congratulated as an author—and who 
arrested him for the burglary ; a colonel who consulted himasa 
doctor ; and a colonel’s daughter whose injured knee led to the 
consultation! And one and all succumbed to him! Morcover, 
when he returned to Podbury, a peer of the realm brought his 
gracious wife to tea with him, and the gracious wife brought 
Mr. Skittlebury’s niece a solid silver wedding present! All 
because Mr. Skittlebury was universally accepted—except for a 
few minutes when he was supposed to ke a felon—as what he 
was and what he always would be—one of Nature’s Gentlemen ! 


- 


The Blinding Light. 
Ltd., 6s.) 


By Coun Couns. (Greening & Co., 


MPOSSIBLE novels describing the impossible results of im- 
possible inventions are getting quite the fashion. What with 
. Mr. Holt White, Mr. J. L. J. Carter, Mr. Colin Collins, and 
their friends, one need never cry for world-wide havoc and 
wholesale bloodshed in vain. It is, by the way, a point worth 
noticing that when a novelist provides his hero with some dire 


From ‘‘The Blinding Light” 
(By permission of Messrs. Greening & Co.) Bv the time she has dis- 
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scientific force that makes him the terror of the world, the hero 
never seems to remember Shakespeare’s admirable dictum : 


** Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength. But it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.”’ F 

On the contrary, he takes time by the forelock and the world 
by the throat! Yet his creator is quite often .a peaceful and 
charitable man. 

The Blinding Light is very ingenious, and—to one who likes 
twentieth century fairy tales—very interesting. Robert Bland 
invents a light so much more dazzling and brilliant than sun- 
shine that by force of contrast it reduces daylight to Evvptian 
darkness and leaves the naked eye temporarily blind. The lig*ht 
can be produced at will, and the producer by means of specially 
manufactured spectacles can see sufficiently well to rob banks, 
hold up trains, board steamers, 
ae etc. Several people get hold 
— of the secret, and in each case 
the intensity of the light, act- 
ing on the brain, has the effect 
of turning them all more or 
less mad. The world is then 
a pleasant place to live in, as 
you may well imagine. 


Blue Grey Magic. By Sornie 
Coie. (Mills & Boon, 
Ltd., 6s.) 


EOPLE with a touch of 
sentiment of a domestic 
nature should enjoy this book, 
for there is an idea in it, and 
the working out of the idea is 
interesting. Hester Adean is 


talising Tommy—she does not 
argue that the folk who get 
what they want are the folk 
who take it! She is a cheer- 
ful lady-drudge living in the 
most humdrum surrounding's 
and apparenily contented to 
stay in them for the rest of 
her existence. One day she 
gets a mysterious letter writ- 
ten on blue-grey paper telling 
her in forcible style to stop 
letting her life drift, and to 
wake up at once. Similar 
missives follow, and soon she 
finds herself engaged in a 
regular bout of anonymous 
correspondence. She begins 
to put two and two together, 
and certainly the behaviour of 
a certain doctor of her inti- 
mate acquaintance gives her 
some grounds for doing so. 


covered her mistake she has undoubtedly woken up, and now 
that she is more solicitous for Number One, is a considerably 
more attractive specimen of humanity than she was when first 
introduced to the reader. The story ends well—and happily. 

As for the need of it, one is not auite sure. Ultra-unselfish 
people often make you want to shake them, but on the other 
hand, is there so much unselfishness in the world that one is 
justified in discouraging what there is ? 


London by Night. 
Ltd., 1s.) 


By Georce R. Sims. (Greening & Co., 


RIMARILY an exposure of the Vice Trust, this may be read 
for other things besides sensation. Here is a typical touch. 
It is the hour when the wretches on the Embankment are re- 
commencing their nightly attempt to snatch a little rest, and the 
Savoy is once again pouring out its glittering throng. There is 
the inevitable whistling of attendants for taxicabs, etc. 
““T can’t sleep,’? says a young woman gruffly, turning her 
head towards the great hotel. ‘It’s no use trying till that 
Savoy lot clears off!” E. W. M. 
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By WALLACE L. CROWDY 


gastronomic articles to which my friend Frank 
alone amongst modern writers. gives 
literary distinction, | find a suggestion. The article to 
which | refer was in the admirably edited St. James's 
Gasette (1 prefer to retain the title with the fine Green- 
wood traditions), and had to do with oysters. In this 
Mr. Schloesser very aptly quotes a delightful passage 
from ‘* The Memoirs of a Stomach ’’—appropriately 
edited by a Minister of the Interior—describing a first 
experience of swallowing an oyster. ‘* Down. there came 
flopping —no other word is descriptive—jnto my 


if N the course of one of those delightfully suggestive 


Schloesser, 


washed down with a semi-opaque fluid, will ever present 
features for recollection to linger over, and offers another 
proof of how slight is the partition which separates the 
sublime from the ridiculous.’”’ 

This whole-hearted dissertation upon the most famous 
natives of Colchester has more to do with *‘ The Con- 
noisseur’s Note Book ’’ than may at first appear, for in 
this self-same article Mr. Frank Schloesser reminds me 
that George Frederick Watts painted a picture of the 
first man who ever swallowed an oyster; and this, in its 
turn, reminded me that George Frederick Watts also 





** Physical Energy.” 


astonished inside a small mucilaginous mass of a saltish 
flavour, almost fluttering with life (‘Great powers,’ | 
thought, ‘it has not had time to settle its affairs! ’), 
accompanied by a fluid of extreme acidity and by par- 
ticles of black pepper, hot and pungent. 


I really was 
never so completely 


astonished in my life. Over and 
over I turned the wonderful compound, but could make 
nothing at all of the shapeless little monster. 

Since that time I have had occasion to receive these 
creatures with extreme courtesy under all forms and cir- 
cumstances-——scoloped, stewed, buttered, devilled, with 
beards and without beards, but to the young, ingenuous 
stomach like myself at this moment, the raw oyster bolted 
with adjunct of strong vinegar and black pepper, and 
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By the late G. F. Watts, R.A., O.M. 


sculptured a remarkable horse, under the title of 
‘** Physical Energy,’’ and that it can be seen for the asking 
in Kensington Gardens. 





To this I will return later, for in the meantime I feel 
personally aggrieved at Mr. Boyle Lawrence, who also 
writes in the St. James’s Gazette. In the course of a not 
very inspired account of the reproduction of the Famous 
History of the Life of ‘‘ King Henry VIII.’’—to give the 
play its proper title—at His Majesty's Theatre, I find 
this astounding paragraph: ‘‘ The elaborate ceremonial 
of the Trial and of the Coronation is not only splendid; 
it is a lesson in archeology. I doubt if greater com- 
pleteness or greater accuracy has ever been seen. I 
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A Connoisseur’s: Note Book (continued) 


have no doubt that nothing more gorgeous has been seen, 
or anything more fascinating and bewildering, than the 
Masque and merrymaking in Wolsey’s Palace—itself a 
perfect picture of ‘Gothic simplicity and stateliness. The 
‘note’ of the production is Gothic—Mr. Percy Mac- 
quoid, the designer of scenes and dresses, would have 
nothing of the cheaper fineries of the Renaissance then 
dawning.’’ Apart from Mr. Boyle Lawrence’s ‘‘ dig ’’ 
at the Renaissance, | cannot imagine that the ‘‘ note ’’ of 
the production is in any sense of the word ‘‘ Gothic.’’ 
Mr. Percy Macquoid is too good an artist to have so 
blundered. But it is the nasty slur cast upon the Renais- 
sance by this dramatic critic which has upset me. Fancy 
the “‘ fineries ’’ of the Renaissance being ‘cheap! And— 
‘*then dawning! ”’ What does Mr. Boyle Lawrence 
mean? Dawning, where? 





The great upheaval in thought 
which gave rise to the wonderful 
movement known as the Renais- 
sance was at its zenith before 
the gross great-grandson of 
Owen Tudor was crowned, and 
had already reached these shores 
and affected our traditional 
methods of design before the 
kingly barbarian diverced his 
queen. Gothic, forsooth ; 
and ‘‘the cheaper 
fineries of the Renais- 
sance ’’! Really, Mr. 
Lawrence, you must be 
more careful! In that 
somewhat scarce book, 
‘* The Oxford Museum,’’ 
by. H. W. Acland and 
John Ruskin, I have 
come across this pas- 
sage: ‘*‘ The system of 
Gothic decoration took 
eight hundred years to 
mature, gathering its 
powers by undivided 
inheritance of traditional 
method, and unbroken 
accession of systematic 
power from its culmina- 
ting point in the Saint 
Chapelle, it faded 
through four hundred 
years of splendid de- 
cline; now for two cen- 
turies it has lain dead— 
and more than so— 
buried: and more than so—forgotten, as a dead man, 
out of mind.’’. It must be taker into account that this 
was written half a century ago, and pre-dates the Gothic 
revival in England by several years. 

















, In one sense I will allow’ Mr. Lawrence his word. 
‘Henry VIII. himself was indeed a Goth. It must never 
be forgotten that the vandalism so generally attributed 
to Oliver Cromwell and his Puritans was much more 
rampant under Henry VII. and his only son; and it 
niust ever be accounted to the honour of the Protector 
that he stationed a squadron of horse for the express 
purpose of protecting the priceless painted windows of 
the chapel of the King’s College in the University of 
Cambridge. But the art and decoration of Henry VIII.’s 
time was not, and never could be, ‘‘ Gothic.’’ 

At some risk of being accused of breaking a. fly upon 
the wheel let me remind Mr. Boyle Lawrence that such 








Equestrian Statue No. 1. 
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Gothic architecture and decoration as caterpillared into 
the times of Henry VIII. was degenerate, debased and 
characterised by those ‘‘ cheaper fineries’’ which Mr. 
Lawrence has endeavoured to foisten upon the 
Renaissance. The advent of the Renaissance manner 
into England, says Mr. Gotch—one of our best living 
authorities on this period+can be fixed by remembering 
that it made its first appearance in the tomb of Henry 
VII. in Westminster Abbey, which was erected by the 
order of Henry VIII. in the year 1516—-seven years only 
after his accession. Any work with Italianised or Italian 
detail may be safely dated subsequent to that year. 
There is a considerable amount of work:of this kind to 
be found up and down the country, but chiefly in the 
southern and eastern counties. The only building which 
it actually dominated appears to have been Henry VIII.’s 
house of Nonsuch, in Surrey, now entirely destroved : 
but in such isolated features as screens, panels, tombs 
and doorways it frequently occurs. No, Mr. Lawrence, 
I cannot.imagine that Mr. Macquoid has permitted the 
‘note ’’ of the production to be Gothic. Fancy the 

* fineries ’ 

being called ‘‘ cheap ’’! 

This Dissertation on Roast Pig, as 
Charles Lamb might have said,~ has 
passed: my muttons await mé, and I 
return to the horse in sculptuse and to 
‘George Frederick Watts, O.M. In this 


Frederick Watts, I 
seem to detect the 
cloven hoof, and if 
not exactly a cloven 
hoof, a certain fat- 
ness, and even ftat- 
ness, which was 
sometimes present in 
other work by_ this 
poetic painter. 

Watts was, without 
question, a _ great 
artist, perhaps the 
greatest of the Vic- 
. torian era. This 
greatness in the man 
was largely because 
of his singleness of 
aim. He lived for 
his art, and in a 
great measure 
realised the three 
mottoes roughly. in- 
scribed above . the 
covered form in his own ‘‘Sic Transit’’: ‘‘ What I spent, 
I had! What I saved, I lost! What I gave, I have!”’ 
The veiled is always more solemn than the revealed, more 
impressive when the imagination of the beholder is left to 
furnish something ; so in the silent figure in this picture 
it were best unseen, its earthly courses, with its joys 
and vicissitudes, accompkished. 


By Baron Klott : 


The ‘* Physical Energy ’’—or ‘‘ Physical Force ’’ is it? 
for in the absence of a book of Watts I am not certain of 
the title of this statue—shows Watts at once as the great 
man that he was, who permitted nothing to stand in the 
way of his ideal. Let me compare some of the details of 
this Watts statue with those which are here reproduced 
from Baron Klott’s four great groups. It is primarily 
classic and yet it is, if anything, over-robust. If you 
examine the horses in the Klott groups you will see how 
the anatomy is in the style of the ancient Greeks, just 
slightly conventionalised and yet keeping the horses full 


of Henry VIII.’s chapel | 


selfsame ‘‘ Physical Force,’’ by George | 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued) 


of quality, not humpy cart horses like the later Italian 
sculpture which we have all met with in Venice. for 
example. The feet and fetlocks are well shaped and offer 





Equestrian Statue No. 2. By Baron Klott 

just that nice note of observation, that distinction of nice- 
ness of form which Watts was too full-blooded to observe. 
It is in small essential details such as this that we find the 
difference between the horse sculpture of Watts and of 
Baron Klott, and I think 


horse-lover as 
Walter Winans. 


also of such a 


Let us take these horses on the Anitchkin bridge at 
St. Petersburg. | am indebted for the photographs of 





Equestrian Statue No. 3. By Baron Klott 
them to Mr. Walter Winans 


and for some very shrewd 
remarks accompanying them. 


What the sculptor meant 
to represent, in my opinion, he says, is two horses well 


in hand and two horses which have overpowered their 
man. In No. 1 the horse and man are in accord; in 
No. 2 the horse has tried to get away from the man who 
is mastering him; in No. 3 the horse has made the man 
lose his balance and is about to break away from him; 
in No. 4 the horse also has upset the man leading him 
and is about to break away. These four groups appear 
to me to be the most complete modern word which-—after 
the Greeks—has been said with regard to the horse in 
sculpture, and our English sculptors owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Winans for so clearly defining the points of 
superiority. At least, so it seems to me. 


I can easily imagine an impatience on the part of such 
an artist as G. F. Watts at any restrictions or limitations 
which might be set upon his art expression ; but in such a 
matter as this it is no more proper to misrepresent the 
form of a horse than it is to present its rider with a club- 
foot or a swollen head—although the large proportion of 





Equestrian Statue No. 4. By Baron Klott 


men who attain to the honour of an equestrian statue 
narrowly escape the infliction of the latter complaint. 


To put it quite bluntly, the ‘* Physical Energy ”’ of 
the great Victorian artist, although very high up in the 
list of equestrian statues, is cumbersome, lacking in 
finesse. Vigorous, if you will, but beefy and beerish— 
qualities from which the true personal Britisher finds it 
hard to escape. (We see it in Brangwyn and in Clausen, 
this same British beefyness!) It is a quality of far 
greater value than the emasculated finish of such men as 
Albert Moore or Lord Leighton, but is a defect, especially 
in sculpture. Vigour, of course, is essential, the vigour 
and vitality of such a man as Stevens; but heaviness and 
want of observation of the niceties is unpardonable when 
we come to marble and bronze. 


Oh, yes! there is Rodin. His ‘ Balzac,’’ or his finer 
‘* Beethoven,’’ for example. But look at Rodin care- 
fully. He shows the hand of a child in his caressing 
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A Connoisseur’s Note Book (continued ) 


manner. Vigour of conception, certainty of touch, a 
stupendous faculty for omitting the unessentials, the trite 
and the trivial; but through all this apparent abruptness 
and coarseness there is a love for his material, a fineness 
of touch which has made him the one sculptor of our 
time. Look at his ‘‘ Eve’’ and run your hand along the 
smooth lines of it, and acknowledge that I am not with- 
out reason in my view of him and his art. It is this love 
of his material that I miss from the finely-conceived 
statue of ‘‘ Physical Energy.”’ 


Let me for the moment drop back into the position of 
the Greek chorus, and leave Mr. Walter Winans in pos- 
session of the stage. He has sent me a most valuable 
contribution to the discussion of this subject. ‘‘ The only 














Napoleon Clock. By Jacob Petit 


painter who painted horses in the correct walking position 
(before the days of instantaneous photography),’’ he says, 
‘‘ was Meissonier. Even Rosa Bonheur and Landseer put 
horses in the position of the slow trot when they wanted 
to represent walking, as all painters and sculptors from 
the earliest time did. As 1 told you, I always drew horses 
in the correct walking, trot and galloping position 
long before the instantaneous photography, my way being 
to draw a series of pictures for the ‘ Wheel of Life,’ 
which I used to run through the machine till I got them 
looking lifelike, and then I knew I was right, in spite of 
all my critics said. The relative positions of walk, 
gallop and trot are as 4 to 3 to 2. It would take too long 
to explain fully, but 1 worked out a very simple rule so 
that, given any one leg in a given position, I could work 
out mathematically where each of the other legs should 
be as to bend and position to be correct for walking, 
trotting or galloping. In this way, if, for artistic pur- 


poses of line and group, you want a certain leg in a 
certain position you can put it thus and yet preserve 
accuracy in any of the gaits or movements of the horse. 


‘** It is curious that whilst Meissonier painted the correct 
walking position he did not paint the correct galloping 
position; he made a sort of compromise between the 
correct and the conventional. 1 think he must have 
known the correct, but thought it unsuitable for drawing ; 
modern artists, of course, use the instantaneous photo- 
graphs, so there is no credit to them for getting the 
positions right. In sculpture I have never seen the 
correct position of the walk or gallop before photography 
showed it. 1 personally had not taken up sculpture then 
or | would naturally have done as I was doing in painting ; 
but no English sculptor even now does any but the con- 
ventional positions. | Hesseltyne and the French horse 
sculptors all put the real position now; a statuette of a 
mounted woman walking her horse at thé Paris Concour 
Hippique this year showing a very well-modelled walking 
thoroughbred. 


‘*In sculpture the horse, up to now, has always been 
shown in the following positions : Standing, with the head 
turned to the side; slow trot (meant to be walking), with 
head still turned to one side (always the head to one side, 
and therefore ‘ out of hand,’ as a horseman would say); 
and what is meant for a canter, in a rocking-horse posi- 
tion, but with the: fore-feet off the ground and the horse 
‘ anchored ’ by his tail fastened to the base to prevent his 
tipping forward. The four horses on the Anitchkin 
bridge in the Nevsky Prospect, St. Petersburg, Russia, 
by Baron Klott, which I consider the best horse sculpture 
either ancient or modern, has the horses in the correct 
cantering and rearing positions; one of the horses is 
supposed to have overpowered the man. Of the others, 
the one I consider the best, and therefore the best monu- 
mental horse in the world, -is in the correct beat of the 
slow canter, the man holding him back in a collected way. 
The horse is just the right compromise between a real 
and conventional horse that the Venus of Milo is between 
the perfect academic figure and a real woman. I think 
this horse must have been partly copied and used for the 
statue of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia (I do not know 
who was the sculptor of that), the Emperor being in the 
uniform of the Chevalier Guards on a cantering horse 
(also at St. Petersburg). That statue I consider the next 
best horse statue I know of, the horse being, however, a 
little more realistic than the Anitchkin bridge horses. 
The Emperor also sits his horse like a perfect horseman, 
instead of in the position most equestrian figures sit, 
which is a compromise between sitting on a chair and 
sitting for one’s photograph.”’ 


I have also had my attention drawn to another phase 
of the horse in sculpture by Mr. J. Lowe, of Wardour 
Street. It has one more lesson to teach us, this unique 
china clock with the equestrian figure of Napoleon, by 
Jacob Petit (about 1826, I should think). Much might be 
written concerning this precious example of the clock- 
maker’s craft, but for the present I must refrain. 
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like Horse Show week at Dublin was quite up to the 


average of former years—indeed, if anything, it was more 


successful generally than ever. Most of the big houses at 
hich parties are held for the occasion were again full of 
guests, though, of course, there was no entertaining at the 


Viceregal Lodge. The Duke of Westminster took a house in 
Merrion Square for the ** week,’’ and another notable visitor 
was Sir William Bass, whose famous polo team, ‘t The Wood- 
peckers "’ himself, Mr. Aubrey Hastings (Lady Noreen 
Bass’s brother), Captain Lloyd, and Major Wilson, all of 
whom are more or less related—won the final match on the 
Saturday in Phoenix Park for the Open Cup, which was pre- 
sented by Lady Aberdeen. 


ray s 

Large parties were entertained by Lord and Lady Ardilaun 
at St. Annes, Clontarf, and by the former’s brother and sister- 
in-law, Lord and Lady Iveagh. 
Lord Ardilaun is President of 
the Royal Dublin Society, 
under the auspices of which 
the Horse Show is held. This 
summer Lord and Lady Ardi- 
laun have been a great deal 
at St. Annes, where the gar- 
dens—which are Lady Ardi- 
laun’s special care comprise 
many kinds: wood, water, 
Italian and old English. St. 
Annes was, in the lifetime of 
the present owner’s father 
Sir Benjamin  Guinness—a 
handsome suburban residence, 
but now it is palatial, Lord 
Ardilaun having added a 
marble hail, galleries, and a 
noble staircase. Lord Ardi- 
laun, who is Lord Iveagh’s 
elder brother, married Lady 
Olivia White, daughter of the 
third Lord Bantry, a title now 
extinet. Tall and dark, and 
with a very gentle nature, 
Lady Ardilaun paints well, 
and at her houses in Carlton 
Hlouse ‘Terrace and in Ire- 
land there are many evidences 








originally built by De La Poer, one of Strongbow’s Knights; 
but the present house dates from the eighteenth century. The 
property has belonged to the Wingfields since 1608, being 
given by James I. to Sir R. Wingfield, created Viscount 
Powerscourt in 1618. 
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Lady Powerscourt was Miss Sybil Pleydeli-Bouverie, a great 
grand-daughter of the third Lord Radnor. There is a legend 
in the family that for some now forgotten offence the first 
Lord Powerscourt was told by a prophet and seer that no 
holder of his title should see his heir come of age. Certainly 
the first few Viscounts were denied that privilege, and it is 
a noteworthy fact that the titke has twice died out and has 
twice been renewed, Lord Powerscourt being the eighth Viscount 
of a third creation, And it looked as though the ‘ Powers- 
court curse’? was going to make itself felt in the late Peer’s 
time, as for sixteen years he 
had no son; but in 1880 an 
heir was born, and in 1go1 
his majority was celebrated 
with great rejoicings. |The 
curse, too, was partially dis- 
proved in 1905, when Lady 
Powerscourt gave birth to a 
son and heir. 
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Capiain Nevile and Lady 
Beatrix Wilkinson had one 
or two people at Mount 
Merrion, Dublin, including 
the  latter’s _ sister, Lady 
Muriel Herbert. Mount 
Merrion belongs to Lord 
Pembroke, but he is rarely 
there, and lends the place to 
his son-in-law and daughter, 
the Ulster King-of-Arms and 
Lady Beatrix Wilkinson. It 
is a source of much regret 
that Lord Pembroke should 
be among the absentees of 
Ireland, inasmuch as_ he 
draws an immense income 
from his Merrion property— 


: probably £50,000 a year— 
H Phowo ress Pic Age > : 

of her skill, (Press Picture Agency the estate including the most 

A, Baroness von Eckhardstein and Captain Archibald Weigall, fashionable suburb of the 


One of the — pleasantest 
house parties was that at 
Powerscourt, when Lord and Lady Powerscourt entertained 
Prince Louis Fernando of Spain, among several other guests. 
On the Thursday Lady Powerscourt gave a dance for the 
Infante, who, on leaving Powerscourt, proceeded to Castle 
Boro’, Wexford, on a week-end visit to Lord and Lady Carew. 
Vrince Louis Fernando, who is a cousin of King Alfonso, is 
a keen sportsman, and he was most interested in everything 
he saw at Balls Bridge, and he also greatly enjoyed his visit 
to Castle Boro’, where his host showed him a good deal about 
farming, Lord Carew’s hobby being agriculture and stock- 
breeding 

& & 

Powerscourt, among the Wicklow Mountains, is one of the 
loveliest places in Ireland, standing on a terraced amphitheatre 
several hundred feet above sea level, and approached by 
iwenues of chestnuts, beeches, oaks, and sycamores. In the 
demesne are the fainous Powerscourt waterfall, and a fine herd 
oF Japanese deer, The spleadid mansion contains a very fine 
picture gallery and a stately grand saloon, 80 ft. long by 4o ft. 
wide, which was the scene of the ball given in honour of 
Prince Louis Fernando. Here, too, George IV. was entertained 
during his visit to Ireland in 1821. Powerscourt Castle was 


who were married on 16th August, 1910 


Irish capital. The property 
belonged to the Fitzwilliam 
family, from whom it passed 
to the Herberts, Earls of Pembroke. 
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There is a curious story told in Dublin as to how Merrion 
became the property of the Fitzwilliams. One of them ob- 
tained a lease of the land from the Corporation of Dublin for 
a trifling rental, and on the expiry of the term, when an agree- 
ment was about to be signed for a 99 years’ lease, the City 
Fathers were nobly entertained by their leaseholder. They 
drank too well, and unknowingly signed a lease for 999 years, 
instead of the intended gg, an additional 9 being cleverly put 
in the document. So runs the tale, though we do not vouch 
for its accuracy. 

@ Qa © 


Those who remember Lady Dorothy Nevill’s delightful 
** Recollections,’’ published a few years ago, will be interested 
to learn that she is engaged upon another book of reminis- 
cences, which will be entitled ‘‘ Under Five Reigns.’? Lady 
Dorothy, who is well past her eightieth year—for she was born 
when George IV. was King—was an intimate friend of King 
Edward, who used to declare that her Sunday luncheon-parties 
were the pleasantest entertainments in London. Though she 
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frankly declares she does not care for politics, Lady Dorothy 
Nevill has known every statesman of her time, and one of her 
greatest friends was Disraeli, who brought her prototype into 
his novels. Lady Dorothy, whose petite figure and still won- 
derful complexion are the admiration of all who know her, 
is a Walpole, but she is not a descendant of the famous 
Horace, as stated by a daily contemporary; the spiteful and 
satirical littérateur, and creator of the monstrosity in the way 
of architecture at Strawberry Hill, being the last Earl of 
Oxford of the first creation. 
2 2 28 

Mrs. W. James is improving in health, but her sister, Lady 
St. Oswald, vet suffers a good deal from her heart, and she 
has been living very quietly with her family at Nostell Priory, 
near Wakefield. Lady St. Oswald, a very pretty woman, is 
a daughter of Helen Lady Forbes of Newe, one of the 
beautiful Moncreiffe sisters, daughters of the late Sir Thomas 
and Lady Moncreiffe. One of her aunts is Georgiana Lady 
Dudley, another being Mary Lady Graham-Montgomery, whose 
death occurred recentiy. 
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Nostell is a large and handsome house in a picturesque and 
well-wooded park, and near a large lake, known as the ** Pool 


Ilorence Willoughby, whose son by her first husband, Mr. 
lrankland-Russell-Astley, of Chequers, Bucks, not long ago 
married Miss May Kinder, of musical comedy fame. 

Q ® : 

Their mother was a grande dame ot the old school, and it 
used to be said, when the blinds of her large corner house in 
Belgrave Square were drawn, that there was nobody of import- 
ance in town, Lady Conyngham’s absence froin London being 
taken as a criterion. On the other hand, if her house were 
occupied, it might be known that the best people were in 
town. The only child of the fourth Lord Harrington, as Lady 
Jane Stanhope, she attracted much attention in the early 
fifties by her good looks, especially when driving in Hyde Park 
in a ** vis-A-vis,’’ then the fashionable carriage. Lady Conyng- 
ham’s country house was The Mount, Ascot, now the property 
of Sir David Baird, of Newbyth. 
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The many friends and admirers of that picturesque per- 
sonality, the Rev. Sir David Hunter-Blair, who went to 
Wiesbaden for eye treatment, will be sorry to learn that the 
result is not very satisfactory, though it is hoped the sight 
of one eye will be unimpaired. Whilst in’ Brazil, where he 
was in charge of a Benedictine Mission, Sir David) was 

















Powerscourt 


of Nostell.’’ It is modern, but occupies the site of an ancient 
Augustinian priory, of which St. Oswald was the patron saint. 
Though a very grand house, Nostell is not well known, yet 
it is full of splendid things—glorious tapestries, fine pictures, 
china, and Chippendale furniture. Chippendale was once 
estate carpenter at Nostell, and he left much of his best work 
there. Among the treasures of Nostell is a dolls’ house, dating 
from about the end of the seventeenth century, for which 
Chippendale made exquisitely carved fairy furniture, and which 
has a doll’s trousseau, with point lace and a Lilliputian service 


of plate. The pictures include Holbein’s Sir Thomas More 
and his family, which hangs in the hall. 
2 @ 


Lady Blanche Conyngham, who has been seriously ill at 
her house in Green Street—so ill that her sisters have been 
in close attendance upon her—-is now convalescent, much to 
the relief of her relatives. Lady Blanche Conyngham is one 
of the handsome daughters of the late Dowager Lady Conyng- 
ham. Though very attractive, Lady Blanche has never 
married, unlike her four sisters, Lady Constance and Lady 
Jane Combe, who married two brothers—Mr. Richard and 
Captain Christian Combe—Lady Maude Ramsden and Lady 


stricken with partial blindness, and came home to have his 
eyes seen to. Sir David, who is the fifth baronet of Dunskey, 
Wigtownshire, now the home of Lady Augusta Orr-Ewing, was 
once a captain in the Militia, but is now Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of Benedictines at Fort Augustus, Chamberlain of the 
Sword and Cloak to the Pope, and a personage among the 
dons and dignitaries of Oxford, where he founded Hunter- 
Blair Hall. The only other Catholic ecclesiastic in the 
baronetage is the Rev. Sir William Heathcote, a former Rector 
of Beaumont College. 
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Lord and Lady Suffolk and Berkshire are at Grandholme, 
Mr. W. R. Paton’s place in Aberdeenshire, and they are not 
expected back at Charlton Park, Wiltshire, until next month. 
Lady Suffolk is a wealthy American, possessing much of the 
charm which distinguished her late sister, Lady Curzon of 
Kedleston. She is full of vivacity, has intellectual tastes, and 
is particularly fond of music, has a distaste for town life, and 
is devoted to her family and her beautiful home near Malmes- 
bury. Lord Suffolk, who is head of a branch of the ducal 
family of Howard, is a great sportsman, an admirable amateur 
actor, and very popular with a wide circle of friends. 
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Charlton is a magnificent Jacobean house of vellow-grey 
stone, built in the form of a quadrangle. Inside there was a 


courtvard, but a former owner roofed it in, and it remained 2 


gravelled space until Lady Suffolk, wife of the se venteenth 


Earl, had it paved and partly furnished. The rooms are 
verv handsome, and there is a glorious old gallery with a 
noble ceiling, and full of portraits and of old and interesting 
hooks. There was at Charlton a famous Leonardo da Vinci, 


hut it was sold some thirty vears ayo to the National Gallery 
for £.9,000, probably the cheapest ever purchased for the 
nation. Many of the pictures belonged to James Il. When he 
fled he sent them to be taken care of by Colonel Graham, who 
had married a daughter of the house, and William IIT. allowed 
them to remain. ‘There is a haunted room at Charlton, hung 
with tapestry and old pictures, and called the King’s Room, 
after James Il. Lady Suffolk and Berkshire has much im- 
proved the place, and among other 
things she installed a grand organ, 
at a cost of several thousand 
pounds, in the great central hall. 


\ recipient) of birthday  con- 


pratulations last month was Lady 
Cromartie, Who is very pretty and 
animated, petite and dark. She 
writes well) and has published 
several romances, her last book, 


however, being a collection of Arab 


tales. Lady romartie is fond of 


a quiet life, and she is assiduous 
in looking after the welfare of 
the tenantry on her extensive 
estates m= Secothind, which com- 


prise valuable property at Strath- 
peller Spr including Castle Leod. 
Her tith, of which she is the third 
holder, dates only from 1861, but 
the first Cromartie earldom was 
a creation of Queen Anne early in 
her reign. Lady Cromartie 
married, eleven years ago, Major 
Blunt, of the Koval Artillery. 
The first tithe was forfeited by the 
third Lord Cromatie, who * was 
out’? in the *45, and it is curious 
that he and his son, Lord Macleod, 
were captured in a skirmish near 
Dunrobin Castle by the Militia of 
the then Lord Sutherland, whose 
descendant, four generations later, 
married the representative of the 
attainted Earl. The latter's des- 
cendant was Anne Duchess of 
Sutherland, grandmother of Lady 
Cromartie, For rising in favour 
of the Stuarts, Lord Cromartie was 
sentenced to death and his estates 
contiseated, but, doubtless owing — Photo 
to the pleadings of his countess, 

George Il. spared his life, and 

George IIL. restored the estates to his son, who had been par- 


doned, and afterwards lovally served his Sovereign. When 
Lady Cromartie pleaded for her husband's life she was shortly 
expecting her youngest baby. The King gave her no hope, 
and in her anguish she swooned immediately he left the 
presence chamber. She went through a terrible time until a 
reprieve was announced, and her child was born with the mark 
of an axe and three drops of blood on the throat. The child 


agirl married Sir William Murrav, of Ochtertvre, Perthshi: 
and was the great grandmother of the present baronet. 


\mong the numerous links with the past which have lately 
been given, one of the most remarkable of all seems to have 
been forgotten—the first and last Earl of Redesdale, whose 


estates were inherited by his distant kinsman, the present 
Lord Redesdale, who mav be said to have been horticultural 

id gardening adviser to Wing Edward. His father, Mr. 
Speaker Mitford, knew in Swaledale, Yorkshire, a man named 


Rievely, who remembered being carried across the Swale by 





Mrs,- Staveley-Hill 


one Henry Jenkyns, who as a boy went from Ellerton, in 
Swaledale, to Northallerton to join the army before the battle 
of Flodden Field. Jenkyns, whose reliability is well authenti- 
cated, Was accompanied by his elder brother, and they travelled 
with a pony, each taking a sheaf of arrows. Lord Redesdale 
died in 1886, and in that year there was thus somebody living 
who, by the aid of two links, could connect himself with the 
time of Flodden, which was fought in 1513! The whole thing 
seems incredible, but we believe there is no doubt whatever 
about it. 


Quite the matrimonial surprise of last month was _ the 
marriage of Baroness von Eckhardstein to Captain A. Weigall. 
The wedding took place on August 16th, at Metheringham 
Church, Lincolnshire, very quietly, about half a dozen people— 
including Lord Londesborough and 
Lady Irene Deniscn—being pre- 
sent, and to most of the friends of 
the bride and bridegroom it came 
as a surprise. The bride, as the 
only child of the late Sir Blundell 
Maple, is extremely wealthy, 
probably the third richest English- 
woman, the first being Lady 
Graham and the second Mrs. 
Ascher, daughter of the late Mr. 
Harry Barnato. Mrs. Weigall is 
devoted to country life; like her 
father, she is fond of horses and 
a good whip, and she makes her 
home principally at Woodhall Spa. 
which place her patronage has 
helped to an appreciable extent. 
Captain Weigall is a son of Lady 
Rose Weigall, and a cousin of 
Lord Westmorland and Lady 
Londesborough. He has_ been 
agent to Lord Londesborough, 
who lent him and his bride Lon- 
desborough Lodge, Scarborough, 
for their honeymoon. 
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There was a_ notable country 
wedding on August 30th, when, 
at the village church close to her 
home—Croome Court, Worcester 
—Lady Dorothy Coventry was 
married to Sir Keith Fraser. The 
bride, who was given away by 
her father, Lord Coventry, looked 
well in- a, gown of white satin, 
with a flounce of some wonderful 
old point de Venise lace, the gift 
of the bridegroom’s mother, drap- 
ing the skirt and train. Lady 
Dorothy Fraser—a sister of Lady 
(Thomson =Barbara Smith and of Princess 

Victor Duleep Singh—is fair, with 

blue eyes, and of medium height ; 
whilst Sir Keith, who was in the 7th Hussars, is the only 
brother of handsome Lady Stradbroke, and son of the late 
General Keith Fraser, who was very well known in Society 
twenty years ago. Sir Keith Fraser owns a big estate at 
Inverinate, Ross-shire, where he and his bride will spend the 
great part of the vear; but they will be in London a good deal, 
Sir Keith having a charming town residence. His bride has 
lived mostly at Croome Court, a noted hunting centre, and she 
rides well to hounds, like most of her family; indeed, she 
would not be a Coventry unless she loved sport and out-door 
life. Her father founded the Croome Hunt, and he was twice 
Master of the Royal Buckhounds. 
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Mrs. Staveley-Hill is the wife of Mr. Henry Staveley-Hill, who 
has sat'for the Kingswinford Division of Staffordshire in the 
Conservative interest for the last five vears. She was Miss 
Eileen d’Arcy, daughter of the late Mr. Robert de Burgh 
d’Arcy, of De Grey Cottage, Felixstowe, before her marriage in 
igor to the clever barrister who two years later was to be 
appointed Recorder of Banbury. 
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MOTOR CAR INSURANCE at “LLOYD’S” 
10% REDUCTION IF CAR ONLY DRIVEN BY OWNER 


The “DREADNOUGHT” Policy at “LLOYD'S” 


COVERS 


1. THIRD PARTY RISKS.—A complete indemnity against all claims made for 
personal injuries or damage to property or animals caused by car. All Law Costs 
incurred with the Underwriters’ consent paid in addition to compensation awarded 

UNLIMITED AMOUNT INSURED. 
2. DAMAGE TO CAR sustained anywhere in United Kingdom by accident. 
FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 
3. LAMPS COVERED in full when damaged by accident, whether car is also 
amaged or not. 
DAMAGE TO TYRES.—The Underwriters will pay for the cost of Repairing 
Rubber Tyres where damage in the nature of incisions other than superficial ones 
is directly and immediately due to an accident to the Car itself. 

4. FIRE, &c.—Loss or damage to Car and Accessories by fire, explosion, self-ignition 

or lightning everywhere in the United Kingdom. 
FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

5. THEFT of Car and/or Accessories covered anywhere in United Kingdom. Assured 

bearing first £5 of each loss of Accessories if stolen separate from Car. 
FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 

6. TRANSIT.—Accidental damage to Car sustained during transit by road, rail or 
inland waterway in the United Kingdom. 

FULL CASH VALUE INSURED. 


ALL POLICIES UNLIMITED as to NUMBER OF CLAIMS 
ALLOWS 


BONUS.—If no claim is made a Bonus of 10 per cent. is allowed off Renewal Premium. 

REPAIRS up to the value of £10 may be executed upon the authority of the 
ASSU URED provided detailed estimate is first obtained from Repairer. 

A CASH REPLACEMENT VALUE of Car in case of total destruction. 

CAR COVERED when driven by owner OR ANY OTHER LICENSED 


PERSON. 
POLICIES INCLUDE THE CHANNEL ISLANDS without extra premium. 
POLICIES TRANSFERABLE TO NEW CAR or new owner by adjustment of 


premium. 
CONTINENTAL RISKS. - Subject to special conditions the DREADNOUGHT 
Policy will apply to the Continent of Europe without extra charge if owner bears 
the first £10 of each loss, damage or claim arising outside the United Kingdom. 














All communications respecting this Form to be addressed to 
W. T. DOLAMORE, 7 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 


*Phone—9421 CENTRAL. Wires—" Eromaros, Lonpon." 




















W=Cole&Sons' 


Carriage & Automobile 
Body Builders to the 


Royal Family 


High-Class Bodies built to 
any Chassis & Complete Cars 


Hire. Repairs 


92 High St. Kensington, W 


*Phone . - - 833 & 3533 Western 


Garage. — 
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THE 


Metropolitan & Counties 
Investors, Limited. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £40,000 
Formerly REDWAY, FURNESS & CO., LTD. 


FINSBURY COURT, E.C. 








Telegrams - - - “LALLWYN, LONDON.” 
Telephones - Nos. 8246 and 8247 LONDON WALL 
Codes - - - A.B.C. Sth Edition, Broomhalls 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


Belfast. Bristol. Liverpool. Manchester. 
CORRESPONDENTS at AGENTS at 

Paris, Berlin, New York, Hull, Brighton, Glasgow, 

Antwerp, Johannesburg, Huddersfield, Leeds, and 

Cape Coast Castle & Axim. Portsmouth. 








SYNOPSIS OF BUSINESS. 
INVESTMENT 


The company makes a speciality of the investment of 
funds in all Stock Exchange securities. Transactions are 
executed at closest net prices—no commission being 
charged. Clients, should they desire, are at liberty to 
settle for stock against cash through their Bankers’ Agents 
in London. 


PURCHASES FOR FORWARD DELIVERY 


The company offers facilities for dealing in stocks and 
shares on payment of a small initial deposit varying from 
5 per cent. to 20 per cent., according to the nature of the 
security. As a general rule 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials; 10 per cent. on American and 
Foreign Rails; and 5 per cent. on Home and Colonial 
Rails and Government Stocks. The balance of the purchase 
money is provided by the dompany, a low rate of interest 
being charged for the accommodation. Dealings can be 
undertaken for settlement at one, two, or three months 
from date of purchase. Bargains under the above system 
can generally be extended for a similar period. 


SPECULATIVE ACCOUNTS 


Fortnightly accounts are opened for approved clients 
subject to deposit with order: 20 per cent. is required on 
Mines and Industrials, and 5 per cent. on Home and 
Colonial Rails and Govertiment Stocks. American Rails 
are opened on deposits ranging from 3 per cent. to 10 
per cent. 


OPTIONS 


are granted on all marketable securities, at current 
rates. Such rates are, of course, subject to variation 
as market conditions warrant. 


NEW ISSUES 


The company is prepared to advise on all new issues, 
and to make applications on behalf of clients. Owing to 
its extensive connection the company can generally secure 
special allotment in all important new companies, 


COUPONS 


are cashed or collected on behalf of clients. The company 
is prepared to act as general agents for clients stationed 
abroad. 


ADVICE 


The company is in a position to secure most reliable infor- 
mation through the medium of its many agents and 
correspondents. Clients are assured of the benefit of 
this information. Correspondence is invited and no 
effort is spared to meet the individual requirements of 
clients present and prospective. 


C. P. REDWAY, Managing Director 





Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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Annette’s Dress Agencies 








Supply Up-to-date and Artistic Garments at 


BARGAIN PRICES 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON OF 
COSTUMES, GOWNS, FURS, ETC. 
BY WELL KNOWN MAKERS 








PRIVATE SHOWROOMS : 


338 Edgware Road, W.. tetepuone: 
56 High St., Notting Hill Gate, W.  TEeLepHone: 


1252 MAYFAIR 


2928 WESTERN 























ESTABLISHED 1899. TELEPHONE: 7329 GERRARD 66 The TELEPHONE CITY 2796 
Theatrical Managers & Actresses 7 


SHOULD MAKE IT A POINT TO VISIT Entente Cordiale 


KATE NEWTON]| Dog Bureau” 


155 GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W (Mrs. J. LESMOIR-GORDON) 
Pty The some. poe, ston, 289 Regent Street 





> 4 

a ae London, W. 

of enthralling beauty and high- Can supply any variety of Dogs, from 
class workmanship at unmis- we h 1 , f 

takable BARGAIN PRICES oys to the largest of breeds, on very 
By special arrangements with short notice. 

Maison Worth, Doucet, “ ° ° 
Drecoll, Beer, Boue Sceurs, Foreign orders receive prompt attention 
Heinrich Grunbaum, Grun- 


waldt, and others, Madame 





Newton is enabled to offer their 
WORLD FAMOUS 
CREATIONS 


at ey original A Pe e rfect C 0 m p i e X : 0 n 





Day and Evening Gowns, 
Tailor-mades, and Theatre 
Coats (each different, and bear- 
ing the mark of individuality 
of the respective house) in a 
bewildering range. 
Fur Garments in Sable and 
less costly Furs (all original 
Paris Models and containing 
only picked Sk ns) at one-half 
of their intrinsic value. 


Secured by Massage and Electric Treatment 


Mme. Gertrude Hope 


Certificated Complexion Specialist 


personally treats ladies for SKIN BLEMISHES, 
including LEUCODERMA, by entirely New and Harm- 
less Method. Splendid results. Terms on application. 
Reduction for a course. L'ESPERANCE HERBAL 
SKIN FOOD is unrivalled. 2/- and 3/6. Electric 





Chic Quality & Value combined. 
t will pay you to call. 





N age: Scalp and Hair Treatment. Manicure. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR scientifically 
Cor sceagy - 4 and antiseptically removed permanently by ELECTROLYSIS. Thirty 
Sree See to forty hairs destroyed without scar or blemish in half an hour, 6 





+m Consultations and Advice Free, personally or by letter. Pupils received. 
In urgent cases any number of Gowns can be altered to fit in less than 24 hrs. LADIES PREPARED for COURTS, BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


eae! Hours — 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
KATE NEWTON, /55 Gt. Portland St., London,W MADAME GERTRUDE HOPE 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER CONCERN 


7 SOUTH MOLTON ST., BOND 8T., W. Telephome: 4288 GERRARD 
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ITH September comes the necessity of supply- 
ing the wardrobe with gowns for autumn and 
early winter wear, and from what one sees in 


the West End ateliers it is evident that, again this vear, 


very thin and delicate materials are to 
be worn with long, protective coats for 
out-of-doors. This is an encore for 
the fashions of last winter, and with 
just this difference, that skirts are to 
be more scanty and diminishing  to- 
wards the hem, and the coats will 
follow suit. Caracul, always of the 
finest, softest, silkiest, is again to be 
the favourite fur for these long winter 
coats, and next to it comes. black 
velvet, closely followed by black satin, 
a good third. A 
deep band of sable or 
some other costly fur 
will border them. 
Silk coats with a 
twelve-inch band of 
fur or velvet will also 
be seen, or even a 
deeper supplement of 
the fur. This band is also much 
seen on the newest gowns, 
though it cannot be recom- 
mended to any but the very tall. 
It has the effect of apparently 
diminishing the height of the 
wearer. 


The rage for the tied-in skirt 
with its far from graceful effect, 
owing to the hobbling gait it im- 
parted to its wearers, is disap- 
pearing. That the ecclesiastical 
authorities throughout Il rance, 
beginning with the Madeleine, 
should have forbidden it admis- 
sion to the churches has brought 
home to the frivolous, but often 
deeply religious, Parisienne, more 
surely than anything else could 
do, the absurdity of this very 
silly, stupid fashion. At the 
same time, it has served, as 
many an exaggeration has done 
before, to lead the way to a 
modified expression of the same 
idea, and it is very unlikely that 
dress skirts will be wider than 
two yards, or a little over, for 
several years. 


tendency is at present entirely opposed to this. have it. 
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Of course, one can never foretell the 
moment when a violent reaction may not arrive, and the 
smart skirt shoot out into yards of width. 


By MRS. HUMPHRY 


(‘‘ Madge ”’) 
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Grey Check Sporting Suit 


But the unto herself. 







i: 


_Y/ 


THE VOGUE OF SHANTUNG. 

Shantung retains its great popularity and will be seen 
in all colours in winter gowns. There is a new shade of 
dull tan, just like that of autumn rushes round a pond. 


A charming gown is in shantung of 
this colour, less vivid than a winter 
laurel leaf. A deep band surrounds 
the skirt, in a Paisley silk, the 
colours of which are’ in” many 
autumnal tints artistically mingled. 
The bodice is partly shantung, as if 
carried up from the top of the skirt, 
and the upper part, with 
sleeves cut all in one, is 
made of the Paisley silk. 
This idea—that is, the 
gown being made in three 
sections, as it were—is car- 
ried out in a great variety 
of materials. Soft moire 
for the centre and striped 
velvet and satin for the 
upper and lower portions, 
or vice versa; or. taffetas 
and broche, or silk cash- 
mere and some fancy ma- 
terial in the same colour; 
all of these variations are 
played upon the same 
theme. 


Waists are certainly 
worn large. The hour- 
glass shape is dowdy, in- 
deed. The Empire style 
has, to a great extent, re- 
sumed its sway. The 
baby bodice and the short 
waist give women who are 
quite young almost a nur- 
sery aspect, especially 
when they wear _ their 
skirts quite short. This is 
a feature in which indi- 
vidual taste may decide for 
itself. Perhaps the de- 
cision depends very much 
upon the size and shape of 


the feet. If they are 

f pretty and very small, it 

arG ~ seems a pity to hide them 

| under a superfluous length 
of skirt. 


THE SportinG Lapy. 

The racing woman, the sporting woman, is a law 
Her skirt is as short as she chooses to 
Our first illustration shows a_ business-like 


eames 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


and practical sporting suit. It is in grey check, with 
lines of braid down the left side, where it fasténs with 
buttons. The collar and belt are made of grey suéde. 
The pleated skirt has a plain flat picce in the middle, 
and this is continued upon the bodice, as it ought to 
be. Too often, a full bodice is conjoined to a_ skirt 
without fulness, and this is 
anathema to the true student of the 
art of dress. The sleeves are close- 
fitting to the wrists, so much so that 
they are buttoned up almost to the 
The grey felt hat has a 
black velvet 


elbows. 
trimming of bows. 
Tue CoLours FoR SportinG CLOTHES. 

Grey and earth brown are the 
colours for sporting suits. 
Birds, beasts, and fishes are quick to 
see anything lively or startling, and 
a coquettish red feather in a hat has 
spoiled many a good sportsman’s 
Small wonder that when ‘ the 
women "’ arrive upon the scene they 
are regarded with anxious glances by 
‘the guns.”’ Brown tweed, with a 
little mole-grey in the check, a 
band of leather round the — skirt, 
and leather facings to the bodice 
may be the ideal for the purpose. 
A feather may adorn the hat, if it 
be a feather not unfamiliar on the 
moors, but a Mephistophelean plume 
is entirely out of place. A 
scarlet Tam has caused dis- 
may before now in= manly 
bosoms, fair as may have 
been the head and bonnie the 
face beneath it! 


correct 


day. 


Dress. ‘ 
Can motoring be 
form of sport? 


Moror 
called a 
Or flying ? 
Whether it can or no, the dress assimi- 
lates, or should assimilate, the qualities 
of sporting clothes. The masculine 
author of that useful little volume, 
‘The Lady Motorist’s Companion,”’ 
gives some good advice. One would 
think he must have experienced the an- 
noyance of getting insects inside one’s 
motor veil, so feelingly does he write of 
it. He recommends shoes with spats 
over them, and in the absence of spats 
he advises boots, as being warmer and 
keeping out the rain. He thinks but- 
tons better than laces, and discourages 
high heels. A mackintosh he regards 
as a necessity, but prefers an oilskin, 
though it does not look so well. 


Ture Races. 

The racing lady was the first to intro- 
fluee the very closely fitting gown and 
coat, strictly following the outline of the 
figure, and she will probably be the last : 
to abandon it. Our winter race meet- 7 
ings will see her in her hundreds with a 2. 
coat to her heels, and as narrow round 
the hem as is consistent with the exercise of walking. 
The large. hat may be patronised by some, but 
the majority will prefer the becoming toque, or 
the thimble-shaped hat, or others of moderate 
dimensions. Felt hats, in the colour of the tweed 


























Visiting Gown in Black Velvet 


or frieze suits, are 


regarded as 
racing women, 


chic by 


many 


The waterproof hat is a boon to those whose love of 
racing is too keen to permit them to stay away just 
because of a few showers. Almost any material can be 
waterproofed, and the tweed or cloth 
stitched hat may be as impervious to 
wet as leather itself. At the first- 
class hatters’ this kind of headgear is 
to be had in every variety, even velvet 
being rendered showerproof by a 
simple process, and silk and_ satin 
have long been secured against the 
effects of wet in the same way. 
Plumage does not suffer from even 
the heaviest rain, unless it happen to 
be that of the ostrich, and even that 
bird’s would be unharmed by wet, 
only that we like to see them curled. 
The uncurled ones are just a little too 
droopy and depressing. 





Tue AutuMN MILLINERY. 

Velvet is the millinery material 
of the next month or two, next after 
felt, and the rainproof tulle is, next 
to ribbon, its favourite trimming. 
Whether of ribbon or tulle, the bows 
are to be enormous. Half-a-yard is 
about the usual width, and these are 
slanted across the hat in a diagonal 
direction. Five yards of wide taffetas 
ribbon make one bow, so the extent 
of it may be divined. An even greater 
quantity of tulle is necessary. Crino- 
line and chip will be worn throughout 
the winter, and this rainproof tulle 
will be a great protection to them, if 
used in a sufficient quantity. The 
basket hat in crin is to be a favourite. 
Tue Newest Coats. 

The mid-season coat is seen chiefly 
in black moire lined with white silk 
or satin, and sometimes finished with 
embroidered revers, or with plain 
black velvet. The collar, strangely 
enough, is sometimes in the most 
vivid tints, whether velvet, or in an 
embroidery consisting of a mingling 
of very emphatic colours, such as one 
sees in Russian and Roumanian work. 
This collar is extremely small, being 
set at the back, and serving as an 
isthmus between the two revers. It 
is the only bit of colour in the new 
coat. A modified sailor collar is to 
be seen on some of the new gowns, 
and even occasionally on a coat, but 
this little scrap of bright tint is the 
cachet of the coat. 

“| Tuis Season’s Furs. 

: Muffs are to be as large as ever. 
Considering the slimness of the smart 
silhouette a muff of small dimensions 
might have been regarded as more 
suitable, but Fashion has never been famous for a sense 
of proportion. As might have been expected, the fur 
stole is again on the lines of the scarf, very wide, and 
quite long. Moleskin is again to be a fashionable fur, 
and ermine is to rank among first favourites. Chinchilla 
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Madame Helena Rubinstein, the Viennese 
Complexion Specialiste, may be consulted daily 
at her famous Maison de Beauté Valaze con- 
cerning her exclusive treatments for the pre- 
servation, restoration and scientific care of the 
complexion. 

Madame Rubinstein’s specialities for home 
treatment, intended for every requirement of 
the complexion, are now found on the dressing 
tables of fashionable and fastidious women all 
over the world.: ' 

Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh’s 
Miss 


Cowie’s 


and 
Laura 

letters 
reproduced = on 
this page are only 
two of a great 
number of testi- 
monials, 


lished by 


mission of 


pub- 
per- 
the 
writers, which tes- 
tify to the excel- 
lence of Madame 


° ‘ ; 
» 

R u b instein s “It is not often that I express an opinion 
on preparations that should form a part 
of a woman’s toilet requirements, but I am 
convinced that the high quality of your 
Valaze Skin Food, Complexion Powder and 
Soap deserve the greatest publicity. 

The Valaze Skin Food in particular is 
the most delightful and effective prepara- 
tion that has ever come to my notice.”’ 


specialities. 
One has yet to 
meet the woman 


who tried Valaze 





without prejudice 
and was dissatis- 
fied with it. Valaze Skinfood does what it 
is intended to do for the complexion, in the 
way of toning it, freeing it from blotch and 
blemish, and clearing the skin better than 
It, 
therefore, becomes merely a matter of sagacity 


anything else in the world can do it. 


to test a treatment that thousands of women 
have found so beneficial and so good. 
The following are the names and prices of 


some of Madame _ Rubinstein’s 


Complexion 


specialities : 


Maison de Beauté Valaze 








Valaze Skinfood, 4/6, 8/6, and 21/- a jar. 
Valaze Complexion Soap, 2/6 and 4/6 a cake; 
Valaze Complexion Powder, for greasy and 
normal skins, or Novena Poudre (for dry skins), 
at 3/-, 5/6 and 10/6 a box; Novena Sunproof 
and Windproof Creme, 3/- and 6/- a pot; 
Valaze Lip Lustre, for chapped and pale lips, 
2/- and 3/6; Dr. Lykuski’s Blackhead and 
Open Pore Cure, 3/6 a box; No. 2 of same 
for more obstinate Cases, 6/-; Valaze Snow 
Lotion, a superb 
Viennese _ liquid 
powder, 4/-, 7/- 
and 10/6; the 
same, Special, 
for greasy skins, 
7/6 and 2l1/- a 
bottle; Valaze 
Liquidine, over- 
comes redness of 
nose and cheeks, 
and adds tone to 
the skin, 10/6 a 
bottle. 


A full and de- 


tailed account of 


** 26 Torrington Square, W.C. 
** September 2nd, 1910, 


**Dear Madame Rubinstein, ~I have heard 
many of my friends speak ia glowing terms of 
the Valaze Complexion Preparations. I am 
obliged to say that I more than share their 
enthusiasm. 

Valaze Face Cream performs wonders, and 
the Valaze Powder and Soap you supplied me 
with are exquisite.'’—Yours sincerely, 


Yer Cour 


these specialities, 
of 


unique and ex- 


and the 


clusive treat- 


ment- methods 


employed at her establishment will be 
found in Madame Rubinstein’s book,«‘ Beauty 
in the Making,” which deals fully and 
competently with all complexion defects 
and points the way to prevention and 
relief. 


This interesting treatise will be sent post 


free on application to Dept. “P.G.” of 
Madame _ Rubinstein’s Maison de _ Beauté 


Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, London, 
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43 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
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Charles Bruce-Winston's Original Designs 
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EEN Face and Figure 
Specialist, (Certif.) 
2 Harriet Street, Sloane Street, S.W. Tel. 3712 Vict. 


Figures reduced by Dr. Zabludowsky's Methods of Massage’& Exercises. 
Figure Improved by Breathing Exercises & Special Methods of Massage. 


Manicure. Chiropody Pedicure. Light Baths. Superfluous Hair 


Removed. 





Hygienic Preparations 
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RESTORES THE CONTOUR OF YOUTH TO FACE, NECK, 
HANDS AND ARMS No acids or temporary disfigurement. 
\ll Creams and Lotions used are under the Pure Food and Drug Act. 


10 NEW BOND STREET. Telephone : 3045 Mayfair 








Court ‘Dressmaker & 







122 Queen’s Road 
BAYSWATER 

















FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, ETC. 


taught'by EXPERT NATIVES only. 





LYCEUM INSTITUTE, 83 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





11 MADDOX STREET 
nelle 


TO 
M il fo Complexion © 


Treatment Specialist 
Telephone: 287 Mayfair 











ao° Is Now es- 
or tablished as a 
© Court Dress- 
maker at 85 Great 
Portland Street, W., 
and is offering gowns 
similar to sketch from 
5 Guineas 
INSPECTION OF SHOWROOM IS 

















is now showing her new 


Autumn Hats and Blouses, 


Sylvia 


of her showroom at 


and invites inspection 


15A Hanover Square, W. 








TOY POMERANIANS & DACHSHUNDS 


with good pedigrees, can always be obtained from 
A LYNDS, 4 Shawfield Street, Chelsea, S.W. 








HEALTH TINT 


A transparent jelly which imparts a CLEAR DELICATE COLOURING 
IMPOSSIBLE TO DETECT FROM NATURE. Easily applied with the 
finger tips LADIES WHO ARE TOO PALE, but object to rouge, will find 
in this unique beautifier an indispensable adjunct. Price 1/6 per pot. 


MRS. MONTGOMERY IRVINE, Complexion yo pecialist 


27 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 








Day and Evening Gowns 
Lingerie 
Hats and Blouses 


French Fit Guaranteed 
Models shown 


— , 
840-Quecnts Maat, Ladies’ own material made up 


Bayswater - W. Telephone: 4713 Western 











THE LAYS OF A 
LYRICAL LOUNGER 


36 By E. W. MORRISON ' 3/6 


net. “E.W.M.” of “The Playgoer.”) net. 





“Mr. Morrison is certainly a 20th century lyrist.""—- The Gentlewoman. 
“He is a 20th century Herrick or Lovelace with a fund of humour.” 
—The Dundee Advertiser. 

“One need never go weary of this kind of skilful versifying.”— 


Mr. W. L. Courtney in The Daily Telegraph. 
THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 








12 Regent Street, S.W. 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND Society when communicating with advertisers. 
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is getting very scarce and will be dear in consequence. 
The same is the case with mink, for which prices will 
again be high. Sable, of course, rules supreme, and 



































3. Walking Costume in Black Gauze 


otter is near the throne. Pointed fox is another semi- 
royal fur. 
Our SKETCHES. 

Our illustrations of this month all show outdoor dress. 
The second is a visiting gown in black velvet, with an 
appliqué of string-coloured guipure and lace underskirt. 
The waist is Empire and the high collar is protective. 
Skunk is the fur which borders the gown and forms the 


PLAYGOER 


ww? SOCIETY 


ILLUSTRATED 


In the Boudoir (continued) 


cuffs. The large velvet toque has a brim of guipure. 
A note of this handsome costume is the belt, which is in 
dull embroidery, and gives a distinctive tone to the 
whole. Sketch No. 3 is a walking costume in black 
gauze, with insertions of broderie Anglaise, worked in 
moonlight blue. The guimpe and sleeves are in one, 
and the kilted collar and turned-back cuffs are in fine net 
lace. The waistband is blue and the crinoline hat 


is 
trimmed with cream and old pink roses. No. 


4 is 





os 3 


4. A Promenade Dress 


another promenade dress. It is black meteor and black 
satin foulard, spotted with white. = The rucked 


WalsSi- 

















band will be noticed and also the quite plain chiffon over 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


the white net chemisette. This is quite a typical gown 
of the present moment’s fashion in Paris, and also of a 
couple of months to come. The black Tegal straw hat 
has black bows and a white osprey. The manner in 
which the two dress materials are combined should be 
particularly observed as illustrating the trend of the 
mode, 
Country House ToiLerres. 

A charming gown made for country house visiting is 
in black charmeuse, with long tunic of black silk voile 





owe 
ae 


Coiffure with Wide Plait 


” 


striped with ‘ Paris ’’ coloured lace. The belt is 
emerald green velvet, embroidered in black. The bodice 
is transparent and is worn over an elaborately tucked 
black chiffon under-bodice, embroidered along the top 
and on the upper part of the sleeves. The voile forms 
the merest veil over this and is carried up to the neck, 
some inches higher than the under-bodice, ending in a 
high, transparent black lace collar. English women of 
the upper classes have not taken universally to the 
collarless gown, beautiful throats though many of them 
have. Black lace on white will have a great innings this 
winter, partly owing to the recent mourning, and partly 
to the beautiful combinations in which the two play the 
principal part. For instance, a dinner gown in white 
silk voile has a long tunic bordered with black velvet 
and with a belt of the same material. Above this belt is 
a wide band of black Chantilly, and under the short, 
close-fitting voile sleeves are short under-sleeves of the 


black lace. Another black and white gown, also for 
evening wear, has a mass of embroidery on the bodice, 
all in silk net, embroidered in black floss silk. This 


embroidery is repeated at the foot of the long skirt, and 
the note of black is intensified by a black satin Lolt with 
long sash ends. Some of these compositions in black 
and white have sometimes a sudden, but far from un- 
pleasing, relief in small insets of brilliantly-tinted velvet 
surrounded by black lace insertion or embroidery. When 
cleverly done these have a most becoming and almost a 
sensationally artistic effect. 

The new brochés are among the available materials. 
Both these and the brocades, of which they are the step- 
sisters, are very soft and pliable and ‘fall in charming 
folds. Like the up-to-date moires they have little in 
common with their ancestor stuffs, which in richness and 
stiffness could ‘* stand alone.’’ What would our grand- 
mothers have thought of our closely clinging garments? 
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A Few NOovELTIEs. 

The inclemency of the season has led to an innovation 
which is rather new. The black tulle tunic which has 
been, and is, so much worn has been bordered with fur. 
In ordinary hot summers this would have looked quite 
wrong, but with the wind for ever in the north the effect 
was comfortable. The long chiffon coats, too, that 
make their wearers look so graceful, have their fur 
borders and even a band round the sleeves, usually just 
long enough to turn the elbows. A Trouville toilette 
was in white soft silk with a long tunic in black chiffon 
edged with fur. The Antoinette fichu was white chiffon 
veiled with black chiffon (the new style) and was held on 
the chest by a large black velvet rose. 


Another novelty, though only a revival or an adapta- 
tion, is the curious trimming of wax patterns impressed 
upon linen or cotton by savages and copied on all sorts 
of materials in flat beads. It is effective and unusual- 
looking, this latter being always a great recommenda- 
tion. In white, or yellow, or dark blue, it trims a dainty 
costume, and I hear of it on velveteen in dead white, 
matching the silk revers and the white satin lining of the 
coat. 


THe Coirrure. 

The arrangement of the hair for out-of-doors is quite 
different from that for evening toilette. The dimensions 
and shape of the hat regulate the former and personal 
individuality has a range of choice for the latter. 
Shining little rolls and the becoming side curl are 
adopted by some. Small bunches of curls supplement 
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Coiffure with Sequins 


the natural growth in many cases and save much 
trouble. Our illustrations show two pretty coiffures. 


In the first the hair is unwaved, brushed back from 
the forehead under a thick plait, which goes all round 
the head. In the second the hair is waved in large, 
careless-looking undulations arranged upon a frame and 
finished with a bunch of curls at the back. A _ band 
of sequins keeps the front hair well forward and main- 
tains the entire coiffure in position. 
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